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PARTIES IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Who will presume to write the history of Party? Who will attempt 
to retain or record the impressions he may find upon the strand of the 
great ocean of popular feeling,—impressions which the next surge will 
displace or vary? Whoever he may be, he will find his task more 
vain and endless than that of Sysiphus. Party, like the figures in a 
kaleidiscope, is ever in motion, ever changing, yet never twice alike. 
In principles, purposes, and measures, in feelings, favorites, and mas- 
ters, it is always fickle. He whe watches its motions, scarce notes a 
change, before he is confused by another, until the baffled vision aban- 
dons the effort. The ancients fancied they saw in the Northern lights 
the conflicts of armies. Party, like those lights, is ever varying its 
shape, ever flashing with new colors, and maintains, amid all its con- 
fusion, eternal motion and eternal war. 

It would seem that animate creation cannot (so imperfect is this state 
of existence) move without hostility. The whole living universe is 
jarring. It is not man alone that wars with his fellow: through every 
grade of existence, the same law prevails; and while the depths of 
the ocean witness the wars of the leviathan, the water-drop, when its 
wonders are disclosed by science, discovers the same scene of conten- 
tion, and exhibits its animated atoms waging the same unceasing and 
destructive strife. 

Many, who have only contemplated party in this light,—who have 
viewed it merely asa scene of contention and change,—have turned 
from it with honest but misapplied disgust. ‘Though its details exhibit 
much that is sordid and revolting, the study of its general laws will be 
found both profitable and elevating. Ignorance may despise the clod 
of the valley; but a more expanded contemplation informs us, that of 
such are composed the planets that move in harmony and glory around 
us. ‘The particular details of the Whig party of the revolution would 
no doubt comprise much to excite disgust; but the history of its acts 
and triumphs is read with delight and exultation. 

Party, though, like the tides, unquiet, has, like the tides, its laws. 
Let those laws be studied, in an expanded and liberal spirit, and it will 
be found that often while we are bewailing the minor vices or disasters 
of party, its grand career and tendency have been, in this country, 
regulated by a correct and beneficent intelligence. 

The parties of the United States should not be judged by those of 
other ages and countries. Many forget this,—and turning from their 
classic studies, filled with learned errors, imagine that party here must 
be what it was in Greece and Rome. Because Aristides, Camillus, 
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and Hannibal were exiled, ‘ republics are ungrateful ; because the fais 
fields of Greece were reddened with civil war, and the streets of Rome 
bathed in fraternal blood, they infer that like divisions must here 
occur, and be attended with a like catastrophe. 

It cannot be supposed by the most ignorant, that there is a resem- 
blance in the character and position of the countries mentioned, and 
our own. Greece was divided into many states, differing in their hab- 
its and forms of government,—clashing in their terests,—and from the 
first, involved in mutual warfare. Republican Greece never was a unit, 
and therefore never could have disunited. As for Rome, it cannot be 
regarded as a government of the people. The populace were barba- 
rous, ferocious, and oppressed, and the natural consequence was constant 
insurrection. Nor must it be forgotten, that the great mass of the peo- 
ple of both countries were barbarous ; and that they cherished a_reli- 
gion, the influence of which was adverse to the moral and political eleva- 
tion of the populace. It would be an outrage on reason to pretend, that 
a barbarous and pagan people are as capable of self government, as a 

nation where education is as generally diffused as the light of heaven, 
and where the mild but ele vated influence of Christi: unity humanizes 
and ennobles the character of the people. 

It has frequently been debated, whether parties are, in their influence 
on a free people, wholesome or otherwise. On this point there have 
of course, been various opinions. It is alleged on the one hand, that 
party excites the vigilance of the public,—that it watches and exposes 
the abuses of those in power,—that it makes constant and spirit-stir- 
ring appeals to the patriotism of the people, and saves them from the 
lethargy which precedes and perpetuates despotism. On the other 
hand, it is argued, that parties, by keeping the mass in a state of 

excitement, endanger the public tr inquility : that they divide the peo- 
ple into clans, eac h guided by partisan prejudices ; that they make 
politics a profession, distr inchise the minor ity, and raise demagogues to 
supreme power ; that they give into the hands of a part, inste ad of the 
whole of the people, the control of the government; and by their preju 
dices and violence, menace the existence of the re public. 

Neither of these opinions is wholly correct. The tendency of party 
is varied according to the character of the population in w hich it pre 
vails. If they are ignorant, it will be prejudiced; if they are degene- 
rate, it will be corrupt; if they are oppressed, it will be violent; but if, 
on the contrary, they are intelligent, pure, and patriotic, it will assume 
a like character, and instead of awakening the worst, will stir up the 

noblest feelings and traits of the people. 

It is useless, however, to enlarge upon the advantages or evils of 
party. Inare “public, where the people are required to decide public 
questions, there must be a variance of opinion, and that variance neces- 
sarily divides the people, and constitutes parties. Parties are inevita- 
ble in a free country, and it is vain and idle to discourse upon the evils 
which attend them. 

The object of the patriot should be, not to lament, but to Jessen the 
defects of party. ‘The means of effecting this are, however, not so easy 
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to determine. Of course, those who can influence the people by their 
counsel or example, should seek to moderate the violence, correct the 
abuses, enlighten the prejudices, and elevate the aims of party. But 
these abstractions, at last, mean nothing. The world showld be what if 
it is not ; and in asking that perfection from party which we dare not if 
expect from the people, we manifest a lamentable ignorance of its nature 
and constituents. 

It may perhaps be assumed, that parties are safest when based upon 
principles,—upon abstract constitutional doctrines. Such questions, 
being generally disconnected with the passions and interests of individu- 
als, render the conflicts of party more pure and patriotic. Party may, on 
questions of principle, be violent, but seldom is sordid. Its excitement i 
is lofty, and its aim disinterested. It cherishes a wild enthusiasm in the i 
cause of truth, and encourages a fervent and holy devotion te freedom aq 
and justice. : 

When mere measures of policy are made the basis of party distinc- 
tions, the question approaches nearer the interests of men, and parties 
take a more selfish part in it. ‘he feelings of the people are excited 
by appeals to their interests, desire is blinded, patriotism forgotten, and 
the contest is often marked by exhibitions which can only be witnessed a 
with dread, and remembered with shame. Such questions, however, : 
seldom involve the ruin of a country. If the measure proposed be of 
dubious advantage, it is seldom fully carried: if obviously presump- . hi 
tive of the interests of a large majority, the country is benefitted by its if 
success. The welfare of the mass of the people is the welfare of the ft 
country ; and even the selfishness of the people unites with other cau- 
ses in advancing the prosperity of the nation. 

In this country, almost every great question, whether of doctrine or ; Me 
policy, is resolved into a support of men. So long as men are the mere Hh | 
representatives of certain principles or measures, the identification is 
rather desirable than otherwise. But when every other consideration 
is merged in a partiality for men, parties assume a new and ominous 
aspect. It cannot be denied, that when a republican favorite has com- 
plete control of the people, he is in effect an absolute monarch. But it 
must be remembered, that it is popular confidence in the virtues of an 
individual that gives him momentary power; and when that confidence, 
(seldom in an enlightened country misplaced,) is forfeited or withdrawn, 
the empty pageant fades away, and the demagogue is again a private 
and powerless citizen. Still it must be admitted, that a proneness to 
substitute an attachment to men for a support of principles or measures, 
is dangerous and degrading, and calculated, if not kept in check by the 
intelligence of the people, to end in results disastrous to republicanism. 

The government and the people have a great and reciprocal influ- 
ence upon each other. It should be the aim of the people so to frame 
and administer the government as to check the vices, and avert the 
dangers of party. ‘They should endeavor to avoid the perilous and 
pre ponderating power of over-grown factions, by s splitting them into 
minor sections on various questions, and under various forms. But 
more especially should they endeavor to make and keep parties disin- 
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terested and moderate. This, we incline to believe, may be more easily 
effected than most persons suppose. When our government withholds 
any encouragement of the unholy lust of office which unhappily pre- 
vails in this country; when they eschew high salaries, and unneces- 
sarily frequent elections ; when public officers are selected, like private 
agents, for their fitness alone, and retained so long as they remain fit 
and faithful,— when this becomes the policy of our government, the 
stimulus that now maddens our people will be withdrawn. The sordid 
lust for gold which besets all parties will disappear. Our people will 
own no guide but reason, and cherish no excitement that is not caught 
from the altar of patriotism: and our parties, purified from sordid and 
ignoble motives, will contend with a moderate but noble emulation for 
the welfare and advancement of our common country. 

There is in all countries a race of nervous patriots, who imagine 
dangers that are never felt, and who never look into the twilight of the 
future without trembling at the apparition of a thousand phantoms. 
Such are they who assert that parties are ever corrupt, ever prejudiced, 
ever violent, and must eventually enslave the people by whom they are 
cherished. Men are, in their opinion, incapable of self-government : 
and the theory of a republic, though sublime in the abstract, i is unattain- 
able in practice. This race of croakers and cravens has of late 
increased. Every disappointed politician imagines that the prostration of 
his air-castie is the ruin of the republic. The country depends upon 
his party, as the world was suspended by the hand thorns and its 
defeat must, as he fancies, be attended by the realization of all the hob- 
goblin predictions of electioneering rhetoric. 

These fears are not merely weak and unmanly. They are treason 
to our country,—nay, they are impiety to our God. Can it be believed 
that he made them to be slaves; that he designed the many to be the 
prey of the few, and for that purpose ming!ed in our nature inherent 
and invincible defects, which unfit us, even with all the advantages of 
religion and education, for self-control. Such coward fears wrong the 
wisdom of the sages who framed our government; they dishonor the 
blood poured out to purchase our freedom ; and cast upon us,—who, 
with such ancestry, are supposed capable of degenerating into bonds- 
men,—the darkest and foulest reproach. 

But such fears are as groundless as they are degrading. Our repub- 
lic may be not only permanent but perpetual. We may, it is true, have 
occasional usurpations, (who or what is perfect?) but year by year the 
people gain more than they lose. We may have tumults, but not so fre- 
quent nor so violent as in those countries where public order is maintain- 
ed by the bayonets of thousand of mercenaries; and although the many 
may, and at times will err, yet it will be found that the few err still more 
frequently and dangerously, and are less successful in maintaining the 
tranquility of the government, and effecting the happiness of the people. 

It may be well to exhibit, more in detail, the fallacy of these appre- 
hensions. Our republic has existed for nearly sixty years. During 
that time, it has fully experienced the influence of parties, in every mood 
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which they can assume, and under every difficulty in which they may 
be tried. Of the violence of our parties, every reader of our history is 
informed. During the revolution, they bathed our fields in blood, and 
laid our towns in ashes. Before the adoption of the Constitution, they 
betrayed all the vehemence and hostility of foreign and strange foes. 
After the formation of the Government, during the wars of the origi- 
nal Federal and Republican parties, the land rung for years with the 
bitterest denunciation and the fiercest threats ; and dissolution, anarchy, 
and despotism, were then, as now, the burthen of the raven song of the 
prophets of evil. Since that time, and within the recollection of the 
reader, our ears have been constantly deafened with the danger of par- 
ties, and our hearts chilled by the awful precipice which, accord- 
ing to the predictions of the disappointed, has been ever yawning at 
our feet. 

It would be well to review the events of those times, and inquire 
what have been the dire consequences of the conflicts referred to. 
Have they injured the republic? Have they ever changed the gov- 
ernment, without improving it? Have they diminished our rights, or 
disturbed our tranquility? To all this, the candid reply must be an 
exulting negative. Both parties have, in all emergencies, exhibited the 
warmest patriotism, and the truest devotion to liberty. They have in 
no instance, in reality, endangered the Union, as the result of every 
‘crisis’ has demonstrated. Indeed, we may go farther, and challenge 
contradiction, when we assert, that the decisions of the majority in this 
country, so far as they have controlled the policy of the government, 
have never been erroneous. ‘This is a bold assertion, but a review of 
the past will sustain it. 

‘But,’ exclaims the croaker, ‘if parties have not injured the country, or 
destroyed the government, they have, at least, attempted to do it, as in 
the case of the Whiskey Insurrection, in the attempt to elect Burr, in 
the Missouri excitement, in the Hartford Convention, and in Nullifica- 
tion.’ ‘To all this, we might, and if space allowed, we would, oppose a 
direct denial, and challenge the issue. It is not, however, necessary. 
We will only ask those who infer danger from the slight breezes 
which have rippled the flow of our government, in the lapse of sixty 
years, to show us, under the canopy of heaven, a single government, 
weak or strong, bond or free, that has not, in the same period, expe- 
rienced greater commotion. They cannot do it. We may, without 
hazard, deduce from their own argument, as applied to the facts, that 
our government is the strongest and most permanent on earth. It is 
vain to expect, except from a colony of oysters, eternal and lethargic 
tranquility. Men cannot be forced to sleep on, with orthodox propriety, 
through centuries, because political economists desire it. All people 
must expect the political atmosphere to be agitated at times by the wings 
of the tempest. ‘Those who tremble because our country has passed 
through such encounters, exhibit as much wisdom as he who sees 
the flash of lightning without fear, and afterward shrinks at the sound 
when the danger is over. It would be extreme folly to infer that an 
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oak was weak, because it had breasted and defied the hurricane 
unharmed ; and it is equal folly to imagine that our republic is not des- 
tined to endure, because it has encountered and overcome several peri- 
lous and gloomy emergencies. 

Patriots are sometimes like valetudinarians, and imagine danger 
from an over excited anxiety for the object of their care. Our public 
men have predicted evil from the first years of the re epub lic. Jefferson, 
the leader of one of our parties, said, in a letter written in 1796: 

‘The aspect of our politics has woude rally anal, In plac e of 
that noble love of liberty and republican rnment which earried us 
through the war, an anglican, monarchical, and aristocratical party has 
sprung up, whose avowed object is to draw over us the substance, as 
they have already done the forms, of the British Government:’ and 
Governeur Morris, one of the leaders of the opposition party, exclaimed, 
in a speech in the United States Senate: ‘We are now arrived on the 
parting point. Here, even here, we stand on the brink of fate. Pause, 
pause, for heaven’s sake pause!’ ‘I'he predictions of both were falsi- 
fied by the result. If we could believe the statements of partisans, no 
country was ever ruined so often as ours. She has been on the brink 
of irretrievable destruction a thousand times within our recollection: 
and what is still more appalling, she has fallen in! But, somehow or 
other, ruin appears to agree marvellously well with her constitution. 
She thrives on it, like the tragic actor who gets rich by dying; and 
though often killed by politicians, to fill up the purposes of the play, 
she is, if we may judge from her present appearance, no nearer the 
grave than she was sixty — since. 

It is fashionable to talk about the degenerac y of our people. Every 
generation since the flood has made the same complaint, seldom per- 
haps with less justice. It must not be supposed that, because ancient 
republics, de pressed by causes which do not affect us, became degene- 
rate and spirit-broken, we must also sink from our former and present 
condition. ‘The combined influences of education and Christianity 
raised our people to their present elevation, and will, while they continue 
to operate, keep us there. Instead of degenerating, our native citizens 
have, in every particular, improved. In almost every State in the 
Union, great and triumphant efforts have been mi ide to extend the 
advantages of education. Throughout the whole country an awakening 
spirit is abroad on the subject of temperance and morality. Nor is the 
impulse exhausted. It is, in the expressive and characteristic phrase 
of the country, ‘going ahead.’ While the moral character of our people 
has been thus elevated, their physical condition has been equally im- 
proved. Our noble yeomanry, constituting nine-tenths of our popula- 
tion, have bee ome, if not affluent, at least inde »pendent, and are in con- 
sequence not only enabled to improve their minds, but rendered more 
free and fearless in the exercise of their rights, and more interested in the 
preservation of public order. No,—we have not degenerated! The 
blood which we have inherited from our revolutionary fathers is aan 
‘unmixed with baser matter,’ and animates breasts which swell :¢ 
proudly with the consciousness of freedom, and would be bared as reallly 
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in its defence, as those which first throbbed under the stars and_ stripes 
of our country. At what time was every measure that approximated to 
an encroachment on the rights of the people more eagerly and angrily 
met than at present? W her were the legislative councils of our coun- 
try crowded with more illustrious patriots, fearless and ardent, gifted 
with the noblest endowments of genius, and dedicating themselves with 
devoted patriotism to their country 2 When was so general an anxiety 
manifested to extend the privileges of the people, to ameliorate their 
condition, to give them facilities for instruction, and fit them for the 
free, honest, and intelligent exercise of their rights 2 We venture con- 
fidently to respond,— Never! We have been free for more than half a 
century. Several generations have been born and died under the repub 
lic. We have had storm and calm, war and peace. We have been temp- 
ted by prosperity and tried by adversity. Yet, at this moment, not a 
right has lapsed from the people, and our government, from an infancy 
of convulsion and feebleness, has matured into vigor, consistence, and 
stability. 

We cannot persuade ourselves that the natural tendency of man is 
earthward,—that, gifted with divine capabilities, he is ¢ ‘logged with pro- 
pensities that weigh him to the dusi. A wise and beneficent Creator 
could not have given pinions where he forbade to soar, nor endowed 
with a genius fitted for the loftiest pleasures, without a wish or a hope 
to lift the possessor from the earth. Observation convinces us that 
mankind are nearly alike,—that all aspire to rise,—and that improve- 
ment, both mental and moral, is illimitable. The boldest hope of = 
philanthropist cannot soar into a region which the reality will not, 
time, attain. It may indeed be admitted, that where men are hedge di in 
by the bayonets of a standing army,—where every ray of light is shut 
out,—the mind will no more kindle than the earth will vegetate when 
the light and heat of the blessed sun are excluded. But let the faculties 
of man be allowed to expand,—let him stand beneath the heavens, the 
glorious and unshackled being which God originally made him,—and 
who will presume to affix bounds to his destiny? Who that sees the people 
of France and England heaving off the weight of corruption, ignorance, 
and oppression, w hich has weighed them down, and assuming the port 
and privileges of ireemen, will presume to assert that man is prone to 
degradation ? While they, amid influences so hostile, are rising, how 
can America, with all that elevates and ennobles man, fall from her 
high estate ? 

Of the present state of parties it is difficult to speak, without giving 
offence. ‘The heated partisan is seldom prepared to listen to an expan- 
ded and rational view of parties. His patriotism, ardent and thorough- 
going, makes him, on whatever side he may be, a valuable citizen, but 
an unsound philosopher. His fears and suspicions are wholesome ; his 
very prejudices and errors often lean on the safe side: but he seldom 
recognizes the fact, that in this country the mass of all parties are exci- 
ted by a disinterested patriotism, and ‘that where so many, agreeing in 
feeling, differ in opinion, the error on either side cannot be so dangerous 
as it is represented. AJl sides, however, will perhaps agree with us in 
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saying, that parties are not now so cisions as aay have been. It will 
also be admitted, that our parties are, in the mass, as intelligent, patri- 
otic, and pure, as ever they were. We are sorry to be constrained to 
admit, that official patronage is more freely used by all, than formerly ; 
but it is so divided as to be weakened,—has operated little save in the 
cities ; and even there, so odious is official impurity, it is doubtful whether 
its influence is favorable or adverse to the party using it. ‘The press, 
always a powerful engine in parties, has also improved, not only in 
number, and in the amount of valuable matter presented to the public, 
but in boldness, intelligence, and power. It has the eyes of Argus in 
detecting the abuses of power, the voice of Cerberus in denouncing them. 
True, it is itself, at times, not wholly void of offence,—but when was it 
less so? Whatever faults may cling to it, we may with confidence pro- 
nounce it loftier, bolder, and better than of yore. 

There are those who do not consider parties dangerous in seasons 
of tranquility, but apprehend the consequences in war. Governments 
are generally too precipitate in entering into wars; and an opposition, 
under such circumstances, is rather to be desired than dreaded. But 
a just and reasonable war would never, in this country, meet sufficient 
opposition to endanger the gove rnment. The past history of the coun- 
try, if correctly studied, will sustain this position. The conduct of par- 
ties, in the recent French controversy, will also confirm it. Parties 
differed in re'ation to the diplomatic policy adopted; but united in 
declaring, that when the question became France or America, there 
was no further room for discussion. 

Parties here are organized by prominent and influential men, anxious 
to get and keep the administration of the government in their hands. 
These leaders, and a portion of their followers, sustain the men and 
measures of their own side with ardor. They dare not, however, 
adopt or urge measures obnoxious to the feelings or interests of the 
people. Parties are generally nearly equal in strength : if one obtains 
a great ascendancy, its inferior antagonist soon leaves the field. Another 
fusion and amalgamation takes place, and is succeeded by another and 
more equal division. A large portion of our people, however, acknow- 
ledge no party. This class is composed of men of cool, correct, and 
unbiassed minds, who watch the motions of party with calmness, and, 
throwing their weight into the proper scale, make it preponderate. 
This unshackled body of our citizens has always been large, and the 
recent confusion of parties has still more increased it. If party had the 
evil tendency ascribed to it, those disconnected with it will always be 
found sufficiently strong to correct it. 

Those who apprehend a diminution of the privileges of our people, 
must be ignorant that the tendency of Americans, instead of being aris- 
tocratic, is decidedly radical. They seek for the fullest and farthest 
extension of the doctrines of democracy. It becomes a serious ques- 
tion, in connection with parties, how far this spirit may be carried with 
safety. We do not apprehend any dangerous results from it. The 
majority of our citizens are landholders, who would not be benefitted 
by any change calculated to disturb the present organization of society. 
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Violence need only be apprehended, hen a people are impelled tc to 
resentment by oppression. There is nothing here to excite our people 
to violence, and every thing to attach them to order and tranquility. 
The mobs of cities may, under evil counsels, be urged into wrong, but 
the mass of our yeomanry are calm, pure, and patriotic, and far beyond 
the arts of the political incendiary. The truth is, that history aflords 
no instance of a population like the agricultural classes of this country. 
Any power confided with them, will not be misplaced. 

It has been said of our people, that they cherish but a lukewarm 
ambition for national glory. The assertion is nearer the truth than 
many apprehend. This peculiarity has been produced by a protracted 
and unbroken season of prosperity,—by the ingress of large bodies of 
emigrants,—by the absence of the law of primogeniture,—and by the 
universal prevalence of utilitarian principles. It is difficult to decide 
whether this national trait is to be approved or regretted. It will cer- 
tainly tend to make our government economical, practical, and benefi- 
cial in all its movements : but the love of glory, on the other hand, so 
elevates the aspirations, so refines, exalts, and inspires a people, that we 
cannot but lament its absence. We have, however, every reason to 
believe, that our nobler aspirations will be awakened at the trumpet- 

call of danger; and that, while the growing greatness of the country 
excites our pride, the advance of the fine arts, commemorating Ameri- 
can patriotism, will tend to lift the souls of our people to the ardent 
contemplation of national glory. 

At the formation of our government, its enemies indulged in the con- 
fident hope of disunion, and the prediction then arrogantly pronoun- 
ced, has been reiterated up to the present moment. This subject 
deserves more time than we are able to devote to it. The fallacy of 
the ancient theory which regarded freedom as incompatible with an 
extended territory, has been demonstrated by Jefferson and Madison. 
We have, however, still more conclusive proof of its falsehood,—our 
own experience. We are now knit more closely together than at the 
birth of our confederacy; and every year draws closer the silken and 
kindly bond which unites us. The federal character of our govern- 
ment obviates every objection that can be raised against the extent of 
our territory; while identity of language, history, and interests, tends 
still further to knit us together. 

A cool and expanded view of the history of this country, must be 
attended with the conviction, that the government has not been endan- 
gered or injured by party. We are as free now as at the first moment 
of our national existence, and as able and determined to maintain our 
freedom. Our parties comprise now as much talent and patriotism as 
they ever did, and = as anxious to reform and improve the govern- 
ment and people. In short, we are a more united, prosperous, and 
happy people, than at any former period in our history. 

‘The destinies of America will never be marred by her parties. It is 
the spirit of freedom that has given to our people their bold and 
irresistible activity and energy. The past growth and prosperity 
13 
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of our country are the marvel of the age. Nature herself has 
been subdued; distant seas have been made to mingle their waters ; 
rail-roads and canals have almost annihilated space and time; and 
already that has been effected, which the European governments, with 
all their affluence, would have contemplated with awe. Health, acti- 
vity, and vigor, are in all the veins of our great republic. Our advance 

giant-like and majestic. Scarce has the patriot formed a hope, ere it 
is transcended by the reality. ‘The country of our revolutionary fathers 
is but a small portion of that which we shall leave our children. Our 
advancing population rolls its vast waves westward, with a mighty and 
unceasing impulse. Towns, cities, and states, spring up as by magic. 
Our Mediterranean seas, a few years since unexplored, are now 
whitened with the sails of our commerce; our noble rivers, on whose 
bosom the Indian paddled his canoe, are now covered with steamers, 
and roll through valleys crowded with an affluent population. It 
requires but little foresight to inform us that, thus advancing, our 
beloved country must soon rank with the first nations of the earth in 
wealth and power. Nor need it be apprehended that this greatness 
will divide us. Foes will, in time, arise, and surrounding rivals, press- 
ing against us, will knit us still closer together. Our republic, with 
its present national constitution, cannot become unwieldy. A new 
link will be added in our federative bond for every new State; and 
while the local sovereignties govern themselves to suit their own cir- 
cumstances, the Union,—cemented by common greatness and common 
glory,—by the memory of the past ¢ and the hopes of the future,—w vill be 


perpetual. R. T. C. 


EARS 


‘O! THERE is bliss in tears’—in tears, that flow 
From out a heart, where tender feelings dwell, 
That heaveth, with involuntary swell 

Of joy or grief, for others’ weal or wo: 

The highest pleasures Fortune can bestow, 
The proudest deeds that Victory can tell, 

The charms that Beauty weaveth in her spel! 
These holy, happy tears, how far below! 

Yes! I would steal me from life’s gaudy show, 
And seek a covert in a silent shade, 

And where the cheating lights of heing slow, 
See glory after glory dimly fade, 

And knowing all my brighter visions o’er, 

Deep in my bosom’s core my sorrows lay, 
And thence the fountains of repentance pour, 
Gush after gush, in purer streams away. J. G. Percivat. 





Brooklyn, July, 1835. 


A Lament. 


A LAMENT. 


O’er the wide waters of the swelling sea, 
Whose mystic music once I loved to hear, 
3ut whose low moaning now must ever be 
The voice of death and sorrow to mine ear, 
Echoed by many a wild and restless wave, 
f pour my wail above a brother’s grave. 


Not on the lap of gentle mother earth, 

Whose worn and wearied children come to lay 
Their aching heads on her who gave them birth, 
Glad to forget life’s long and toilsome day,— 

Not on her quiet bosom didst thou close 
Thine eyes, iny brother, in their last repose. 


Thine was a death of agony,—a brief 

And mortal struggle with the foaming deep,— 
Yet while we mourn in unavailing grief 

Thou, pillowed on the shifting surge, dost sleep 
As tranquilly as if Spring’s fairest bloom 
Was showered in roses on thy early tomb. 


1 weep for thee,—but wherefore? Thou didst drink 


One draught of bitterness, then put aside 
The cup forever : better thus to sink 

Beneath the raging ocean’s whelming tide, 
Than live till cares had gnawed thy heart away, 
And left thee naught to hope for but decay. 


What is our life? I know not,—I but feel 
That ’t is a scene of suffering at the best; 
Nor know I what is death,—yet when I kneel 
In prayer to Heaven, I hope that death is rest ; 
Oh! then how selfish are the tears we shed 
Upon the grave of the untimely dead! 


And yet thou wert so full of hope,—so young,— 
Thy visions of the future were so bright, 
Joy’s mirthful accents ever on thy tongue, 
And pleasure lending to thine eye its light: 


Oh! why wert thou thus snatched away, ere truth 


Had blent its bitter with the sweets of youth ? 


It may have been in merey,—it may be 

That thou wert taken from the ill to come: 
The hollow murmur of the moaning sea 

I fain would deem thy welcome to a home,— 
And though my heart may inly bleed, no more 
My wild repinings would I idly pour. 


Thou art at rest,—-the peace for which all pine 
Through many an hour of weariness and woe, 
Too soon, perhaps, for thy young hopes, is thine: 


And though my selfish tears for thee may flow, 


The power that stays the mighty deep can still 
The restless murmurs of my wayward will. 
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Reminiscences of [ August, 


REMINISCENCES OF BALLSTON AND SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


‘THERE IS NOTHING CONSTANT BUT CHANGE.’ 


A FEw weeks since, I visited the Ballston and Saratoga Springs. 
From my childhood, I have been familiar with these resorts,—having 
a firm belief in the efficacy of the waters in many complaints : and 
among other virtues, they possess, in my view, this very important 
one,—they are often a specific for diseased imaginations. As I sat in 
the piazza of a fashionable house, enjoying the cooling breeze,—after 
the sprightly youths had ended their dance, and the lovers of high 
living had retired to dream upon the prospective enjoyment of a good 
breakfast the next morning,—TI fell into a solemn train of thought. | 
called up the shades of the past,—and was soon delighted, and not a 
little astonished, at the distinctness of the vision, and the accuracy of 
the scenes that arose at my bidding. 

The first recollection carried me back to my very boyhood. I had 
been permitted to come to this watering place, not for ill health, but as 
a reward for having gained two prizes at school. I felt myself quite 
a person of consequence, —and in no subsequent visit did I ever hear, 
see, or enjoy so much. The topography of Ballston and Saratoga 
becuse so familiar to me, in a short time, that I acted as guide to the 
ladies newly arrived, and gave them the history of each place, so far 
as it was then known, or could be found in books. It was at the 
period when the United States were preparing for a war with France. 
The French republic had grown proud and mad,—would own no 
equal in the universe,—and claimed the right to model the constitu- 
tions of nations, and to direct in what should consist the dignity and 
honor of man. To this right our nation demurred, and preferred to 
meet force with force. A. little navy was then being prepared along 
our sea board, which was soon to protect our commerce from pillage 
and piracy; and armed men were congregating to learn the art of war, 
that they might defend their country from insult and invasion. Officers 
of distinction had already been commissioned, and appeared in martial 
costume among the guests assembled at the waters. General Alexan- 
der Hamilton was there with his suite. He had lately accepted the 
commission of Major General of the American Army, under his old 
leader, General Washington, who had, with the spirit of a soldier and 
the firmness of a patriot, consented to be again placed at the head of 
our armies, if his country should be assailed by foreign foes. General 
Hamilton, from his fame, office, and manners, was the ‘observed of all 
observers. He was known by the middle aged as the favorite soldier 
of Washington, who had not only his confidence, but who had distin- 
guished himself in several battles by his military genius and prowess. 
In civil and political life, he was still more known and valued. His 
eloquence at the bar had formed an era in the history of the jurispru- 
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as a statesman, had called from the grave of bankruptcy the buried 


credit of the nation. 


He was then in the zenith of his fame, only just 


turned of forty years of age, in the full possession of his corporeal as 
‘His personal appearance was prepossessing, 


well as mental faculties. 
but not imposing. 


He was not tall nor stout, but fairly proportioned,— 


just reaching the middle height of mankind. His movements were 


easy, but not light: 
deepest abstraction ; 


and he never was careless of attitudes, even in the 
for he had been bred a soldier, w hose duty it is 


to fall gracefully, like ¢ Cesar, when the blow of fate is struck. The 
countenance of the military chieftain was open, manly, and intellectual ; 
his forehead was expanded, and finely shaped. The painter and the 
sculptor encountered no difficulties in perpetuating, with more than 
ordinary exactness, a semblance of his noble head. In every variety 
which the social circle might assume, at every hour of the day, he 


threw light and life into them all. 


When the Fair gathered round the 


fountain | at ‘the early morn,’ he dipped and passed the pitcher to the 
lovely hand that held the glass, with such grace and urbanity, that all 


crowded to partake from him, 





while his conversation was as spark- 


ling and pungent as the waters he poured out. He spoke to the 
youngest and most timid maiden of the group, with such kindness and 
respect, as gave her confidence in herself to make a reply, although an 
anxious mother and a watchful aunt were ready to assist her,—as is 
usual in such cases, in the intercourse of society. At the table, he con- 
versed on matters of state, with a wisdom as deep as his language was 
pure. Grown statesmen were there, listeping to him as to an oracle, 
while he expatiated upon all our nation had done for an existence, and 
on what she must do to support her rights and to keep her honor 


unsullied. 


He considered the crisis as a terrific one, but not over- 


whelming; for the spirit of the people, he trusted, would be equal to 
The aids of the General were men of refine- 
ment and intelligence, and were on such familiar terms with him, as 
to excite them not only to respect and venerate him, but to fondly love 


the pressure of the times. 


him. He was an exception to the general maxim, that ‘ great men 


have but few personal friends, —for he had scarcely an acquaintance 


but was warmly attache d to him. 


The spirit of the revolution was in 


the hearts of the descendants of those who fought out the war of inde- 
pendence, and their successors had been better educated than their 


fathers. 


The war was popular, and young men of the first families 


in the land had taken office under such leaders. 


The Adjutant General of the newly raised army was at the Springs, 


also. He was tall, solemn, and strictly martial. He looked and moved 
a representative of the Great Frederick,—just such a man as that war- 
rior would have exhibited, as a model of what he considered the beau 
ideal of military aspect and bearing. 

the field of renown with Hamilton. 
North had been aid to Baron Steuben,—the friend of his heart, and the 


child of his master’s glory. 


He had been a fellow laborer in 
They knew each other well. 


Steuben was short, and unlike the fancied 
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knights of c hivalry in size; and he never cast : his eye ona tall grena- 
dier, but he envied him his elevation from the ground. North’s repu- 
tation for strict discipline would not allow him to appear at any time 
or place otherwise than as a soldier, ready to mount his horse for com- 
mand. Such a man is invaluable any where, but more peculiarly so 
to a newly recruited army. When he appeared at the head of the 
troops for the purpose of marking their discipline, every eye was on 
him, and his person and bearing filled eve ry mind,—constituting all that 
had been imagined a perfect warrior should be. ‘Those who had read 
romance, saw at once that he was not inferior in personal form to those 
young and immortal beings who met Saladin on the plains of Damas- 
cus, and who were often spared from the Saracen’s sword, because he 
thought that by slaying them he should wound the affections of some 
Christian beauty,—and because he knew, too, that they would sell their 
lives at an ‘awful’ price. ‘The conversation of North was military, alto- 
gether. When the muscles of his face relaxed, it would be in telling 
some story of the wit of Cobb, or Fairlee, in the camp of the revolu- 
tionary army: or, if he ever grew highly animated, it was only in 
detailing some act of prowess of his brothers in arms; and if a smile 
escaped him when there was an epaulette beside his own in the room, 
it was when he narrated instances of old Baron Steuben’s wit, or play 
upon words. Other officers of the army were there,—unbending, and 
at ease in the social circ le. Iftheir young men, just harnessed for the 
parade, grew tired of their full dress uniform, and appeared in désha- 
bille, the disc iplinarian’s face wore no smile, until they were again 
writhing in the torments of modern lacing, and appeared dressed as the 
law required. The mind of the general was constantly dwelling on 
the martial appearance of his officers and men, and he would have 

died with grief to have seen a failure of proper military regulation. 
He knew that it was from adherence to this, that armies, in modern 
times, were to be victorious. While others thought that bravery alone 
was all that was required, North knew the value of discipline. The 
Gauls were not inferior to the Roman legions, when Cesar fought 
them, but they had not been under Roman order, and were beaten. 
The Adjutant General was a brave man,—but he knew that bravery 
alone was not sufficient for soldiers. The French had at this time 
made great improvements in the art of war, and he was anxious to keep 

up with the march of mind in his se ience, although he once thought 
that old Frederick had nearly reached the ne plus ultra of military 
talent. Maps of the Mississippi and New-Orleans were spread upon 
his table, and every hour he could spare, he was poring over them,— 
for it was there he expected to have been called to fight. The cam- 
paigns of Egypt were subjects of frequent conversation among the 
American officers, and the characters of the generals were diseussed. 
Buonaparte had now risen as a star of the first magnitude. His glories 
were in every mouth. As a blazing meteor, he was to course along 
the shores of our country, with dismay and conquest in his train, unless 
checked by a dauntless spirit, and an immense army. The youth of 
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every town conahe the feching. ond Lilliputian bands were raised to 
emulate the real soldier. The ladies in the dance partook of this mar- 
tial ardor, and the piano rang with Mavortian tunes, when they retired 
to practise. Even their dreams ran upon battles, and the consequent 
glory of the valiant beaux around them. The bustle, the animation, 
and the deep feeling of the scene, | shall never forget. This was my 
first campaign to the Springs. 


Arter an absence of five years, I again found myself at the Springs, 
quaffing the waters which, even in taste, were always agreeable to me. 
How changed was the social scene! Not the slightest mark of mili 
tary life was there. ‘The sword, the plume, the war-steed,—all had 

ranished. I remembered that when there before, I saw a lovely young 
girl take from her finger a diamond ring, and write poetry on a pane of 
class i in here hamber. I sought for it, but it was not to be found. On 
inquiring, | was told, by an old servant, that the glass on that side of 
the house had been destroy ed by hail. I recollected the lines, for they 
pleased my youthful taste. They ran nearly as follows: 


‘Go, warrior, go! and lead the battle on, 

And let thy proud sire glory in his son ; 

Let love of country fire your ardent mind, 

The stars fight for you, and the gods be kind; 
Return with laurels on thy gracetul brow, 

To claim the promise and fulfil the vow: 

If the stern fates demand a life so dear, 

We'll fill our urns to decorate thy bier ; 

Wind round thy tomb the amaranthine wreath, 
And o’er thy ashes sacred dirges breathe ; 

The world forgotten then, my wish shall be, 
To sink to holy rest, and sleep with thee. 

The tuneful Nine shall raise each mournful song 
Which can to honor or to love belong.’ 


If it were not for the memory of man, how frail would be the monu- 
ments of the dead ! 

The daily conversations among the visiters were as varied, although 
of a different kind, as when war and blood were the topics. The pur- 
chase of Louisiana was the engrossing subject. Some thought, that in 
this purchase we had lost that honor which was within our power by 
taking it by conquest. Mr. Jefferson had decided to negotiate, and to 
pay, or do almost any thing, rather than to fight. The supporters of 
the Federal party smiled bitterly at this inglorious acquisition. The 
friends of Mr. Jefferson, with no small effort, attempted to prove, that 
fifteen millions paid in purchase money was cheap for such an extent 
of territory, and went on to show that there were an hundred millions 
of dollars worth of land in the bargain, beside the value of territorial 
government. In support of this, they entered into the details of the 
possible crops of corn and cotton that might be raised on the soil. This 
often staggered the minds of those already bent on opposing the pur. 
chase. The debates and controversies were much sharper than they 
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were in the previous age of war; but as men wore no sw ons after the 
army was disbanded, they did not so readily think of them. Now and 
then a fiery Southerner kindled up, and a firm lip’d Yankee would 
snub him,—but the good sense of both predominated, and all went off 
without bloodshed. Foreigners, at this period, as well as on the for- 
mer occasion I have mentioned, sat listening to the conversation, and 
gravely prophesied that the dissolution of the Union was near at hand. 
Some argued, that our country was becoming so extensive that it would 
fall to pieces by its own weight, and others that it contained elemental] 
matter that would in the end become politically volcanic and destruc- 
tive. The sage looked beyond these sombre anticipations, and the 
pious hoped that the God who had supported the country in so many 
perils, would not cast us off now: and there was another class, whose 
maxim it was, ‘to enjoy the day, come what would,’—so that altogether 
they ate their dinners with a good appetite, and laughed an hour away, 
without much hesitation—many thinking cards an innocent amuse- 
ment, and backgammon a mere nothing,—while others saw no evil in 
billiards or dominoes. The greater part, therefore, found some sources 
of amusement, and the concurrence of all seemed at rest, whether they 
drank Madeira or Port, or played, or danced, sat up late, or arose 
early. 

[ was at this time only seventeen years of age, and was destined for 
the pulpit. Here I beheld no difference among the diversified believers, 
and thought I saw all yield tothe influences of fashion. [ laid these things 
up in my heart, but perhaps to no other purpose than to fill me with 
doubts of the since rity of all,—which only showed my youthful igno- 
rance of man and of his duties. Those military plumes , and those 
bright swords, could not be lost in my imagination. The fair were 
then gay, and seemed to relish the legends of war more than the 
details of growing cotton, making bargains, digging canals, draining 
low grounds, or improving the breed of sheep. If a sylvan age ever 
delighted the nymph, it was before the farm house duties rested heavy 
upon her; at all events, such damsels as I then saw at the Springs 
cared but little about the mighty developments of the most elegant 
at ani were often exceeding wonderful, if the speaker 
could be believed. The country was at this time prosperous, for the 
United States had the carrying trade of Europe, while the nations of 
that continent were at war. Riches poured in upon the merchant, and 
he could not complain. The farmer founda market for all his pro- 
duce, and if prospe rity was not a proof of a right form of government, 
at such a period, few were anxious to show what was right in theory. 
[t is true, that we often heard at table criticisms on the speeches of the 
great debaters in Congress, made the winter before,—but the purchase 
was made, and nothing further remained to be done in the business; 
and there was little efficac y in talking about what could not be helped 
Some high spirits sighed to think that a good portion of our navy was 
sold off as unnecessary, and that gun- -boats were to take the place of 
ships of war. Many ridiculed the system,—-some defended it,—but 
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few with much zeal. Others were for the experiment,—and, on the 
whole, the great mass of the people cared but little about it, as they 
found sufficient employment in making money. In the minds of some, 
there was still danger of a French invasion. The pulpits rang with 
this fear. Fisher Ames, than whom no man was ever more honest 
and sincere, still poured his essays upon the public, warning them of 
the ambition of Buonaparte, and the power of the French nation. In 
his mind, and in those of his followers, already had the Corsicans 
trodden our shores,—already had the licentious soldiery of France 
violated our virgins, slain our youths, and spurned our grey haired 
sires, as they begged the lifeless bodies of their beloved sons. For- 
tunately, it was but visionary. Our daughters had uttered no shriek,— 
our sons had not fallen on the ensanguined plain,—nor had blood and 
slaughter desolated our land. Every age has its fears, its follies, its 
fair and false reasonings,—but, after all, it is found that Providence 
directs, without reference to either. 





More than another Olympiad had passed away, before I made my 
next visit to the Springs. The former topics of conversation were out 
of date, and new ones, quite as interesting, had come on to the carpet. 
Robert Fulton had succeeded so far in his experiments of propelling 
vessels by the power of steam, as to silence all cavils upon the subject. 
A boat had been propelled, without the aid of wind or tide, more than 
five miles an hour, and the inventor pledged himself to accomplish “ght 
miles an hour, with his boat, in the course of the season. ‘This, how- 
ever, was not generally believed. His imagination was filled with the 
great advantage steam-boats would be, in a few years, to the river 
and lakes of our Western country. All the doubting party were 
obliged to hear from the believing, that Fulton’s steam-boats would, in 
their opinion, quadruple the value of the lands on the Mississippi and the 
Ohio. There were at this time many of the old fashioned people, who 
groaned at the rapid march of the human mind. They thought that 
man had already sought out too many inventions, to raise his pride and 
self-love-—and they feared that if the world went on in improve- 
ments, that like Nebuchadnezzar, man would ascribe all the building of 
Babylon to himself, and that it would require seven times to pass over 
him, to bring him to his senses again, and to make him acknowledge 
the true God. Such was the opposition to the use of steam-boats on 
the North River, that it was given out that the experiment was only 
making here under the eye of Mr. Fulton, in order to bring the ma- 
chine to as great perfection as possible, before the boats should be sent 
to the great rivers of the West. The world gazed, and as the ma- 
chinery was improving, the objections to steam-boats were lessening, 
until no passengers would take sloop navigation, if they could find a 
steam-boat. The public prints took sides with Fulton, and before the 
closing of the North River, in the Autumn of 1807, the prejudices of 
the people were overcome, and Fulton was hailed as the benefactor of 
14 
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mankind puntos owners and masters of sloops on the North River 
notwithstanding. The visitors at the Springs mostly returned by the 
way of the city of New-York to see the man who had made the steam- 
boat walk the waters against wind and tide, and given a certainty to 
the progress of the traveler never known before. "I saw the wonder- 
ful man, at the expense of more than two hundred miles extra travel. 

He was tall and powerful,—affable and eloquent. He was never weary 
of inquiries that were made of him in good earnest, and even met the 
sneers of inquisitorial impudence, as one who knew he must conquer 

in the end. His sharp dark eye never flashed with petty resentments, 
but often beamed with benignity on those whom he should have 
despised. He never seemed to think that he was the object of obser- 
vation, when every eye was turned upon him alone. He looked some- 
what care-worn and older than he really was,—being then but about 
forty years of age. He had at that time one of the strongest evidences 
of future success that can be given to mortal man. The boys espoused 
his cause, cheered him as he passed the streets, and glorified the 
departure and the coming in of his boats, by making the welkin ring 
with their shouts. He once smilingly said to a friend: ‘These are 
my judges: they see effects, and that is enough for them.’ 





ENJoyine fine health, and plunged in business, I did not visit the 
Springs again for six years, and then by accident, on my return from 
a journey to the frontier. It was rather late for a watering season, 
and not a great many persons were to be found still lingering around 
the fountains of health. These valetudinarians were not very con- 
versible. The country could not at that moment have been called 
prosperous. The last six vears had been ill-favored and lean as the 
second herd of Pharaoh’s kine that came up from the waters of the 
if they had not quite consumed the good favored of former 
times, they had done much toward it. At the Springs, at this season, 
it was often chilly in the morning, as the visitors assembled to drink. 
The woods were marked with the first symptoms of the coming on of 
autumn ; the leaf of the maple had begun to exhibit those beautiful 
changes which give our forests a charm for the eye, long before 
the frost and the blast strip the trees for their wintry sleep. There 
are many melancholy feelings arising from such a view of nature, 
particularly in the solemn gray of the evening, ‘when the hamlet is 
still.” One evening, returning from a lonely walk, contemplating the 
effects of external circumstances upon the character of man, a horse- 
man rushed by me as though he had fled from battle, and was the only 
one left to tell of the disaster. He had stopped in front of my hotel,— 
and hearing my name mentioned, I approached him. He handed me 
a letter. I “recognized the hand writing of a friend who had engaged 
to give me the first news of importance from the frontier by the mail. 
The packet had come express from ee to Saratoga, as the Post- 
master was requested to send it forthwith, if I was at the latter place. 
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I hastily tore it open, and finding it to contain good news, called all the 
inmates of the house around me to listen. The letter was short and 
pithy : 

‘Dear Frienp: 


‘Perry has met the enemy, and taken him! The slaughter has been great. The 
gallant Brooks is dead. Many a poor fellow has fallen. The vattle was nobly fought, 
and gloriously won. Spread the news! 2 














Every heart, that seemed cold as marble, and hard as the nether 
mill-stone, a few moments before, now grew warm and liquid, and 
every eye sparkled with delight. It was true that we had conquered 
the enemy before, in single ships, but squadron to squadron had never 
yet been tried,—and that trial, come when it would, was full of doubt. 
The question now was at rest, and the tenth of September, 1813, was 
inscribed as an era in the annals of our country. Not an eye was 
closed that night, in the village. Huzzas, cannon, musketry, song, 
and glee, resounded from watch to watch, until the day dawned upon 
the revelry. 

My mind ran back to the the time when, a child, I had angled along 
the shores of Lake Erie, when all was still as a Sabbath morn, and 
naught was seen, save here and there a little skiff, rowed by a pioneer 
from the East, or paddled by some solitary Indian. Fifteen years only 
had passed away since that period, and now the pure waters of Erie 
had been encrimsoned by the blood of nations,—shed, not in a war of 
religious zeal,—not for territory, nor for plunder,—but just to learn each 
other’s character. As I journeyed toward the city of New-York, all 
was life and rejoicing. Every one was bland and accommodating. 
A new impulse was given to the nation. Ten thousand speeches in 
Congress could not have had the same effect. There is an eloquence 
in victory that has spoken to the very soul of man, ever since ‘his 
hands were taught to war, and his fingers to fight.’ 


AFTER a long interval of eleven years, | made another visit to Sara- 
toga, and for the first time saw the canal which had been planned and 
executed by De Witt Clinton, and his associates, and which was at this 
time in successful operation. Lasting honors belong to these bene- 
factors of their country, for their labors in stemming strong currents of 
popular excitement against an undertaking too vast for the comprehen- 
sion of most minds. Some raised the cry that the State would be per- 
petually mortgaged for the payment of the immense sums the canals 
would cost, and the utility of them would then still be doubtful. Re- 
gardless of all the clamor and opposition, the friends of internal improve- 
ments moved onward with a steady step, to the close of their exertions, 
and raised to their fame a monument more lasting than the granite 
pile, or the sculptured marble. ‘The visitors at the Springs were over- 
flowing in their praises of Clinton. His talents and enterprise were 
universally admired. A few party men were, it is true, silent and 
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sullen when his name was mentioned, but they did not venture to stem 
the popular current. Now and then one hazarded a remark upon the 
superiority of rail-roads over canals, and attempted, indirectly, to under- 
ana the benefit of the enterprise to the public,—but he seldom went 
farther than a passing remark. 

The visit of Lafayette to this country was another topic of conver- 
sation at the Springs. The events of his life were detailed by many 
who knew him, and sometimes a little romance was added to burnish 
up the picture,—but the sober facts in his life were sufficiently won- 
derful, without any extraordinary varnishing. The enthusiasm which 
was felt by the American people, and which carried him in triumph 
from one end of the country to another, was then kindling up to an 
irresistible flame. ° New-York had received him with open arms and 
warm hearts,—and every city, town, and village, was ready to render 
him all but divine honors. The whole mass of the people seemed to 
remember,—as if a day only had passed,—his munificence, his sacri- 
fises, and his consistent devotedness to liberty,—particularly the liber- 
ty of this country. The little children left their gambols and huzza’d 
for Lafayette, without knowing for whom they cried. It was only in 
sympathy with the feelings of their parents, who were unconscious of 
the emotions they inspired. 

In this state of excitement at the Springs, a new desire seemed to be 
awakened to see the neighboring battle-grounds,—not that Lafayette 
had any share in the battles near Stillwater,—but his name was iden- 
tified with the history of the revolution, and that was enough for us. 
The guide showed us, with a sort of dogged technicality, all that was 
to be seen, and pointed out the places where any thing remarkable had 
occurred. The events of the battle of the nineteenth of September, and 
the battle of the seventh of October, are often confused in the minds of 
those who cursorily examine the subject. The latter was decisive and 
bloody. Inthis fight, General Frazer was mortally wounded, Colonet 
Breyman killed, and many prisoners were taken, with but a small loss 
on the part of the Americans. This contest virtually decided the whole 
business of the great struggle. Burgoyne was taken, and the term 
‘rebels’ was no longer publicly applied to our men in arms. Those 
captured afterwards were prisoners of war, and regular exchanges were 
made. 

There were but few traces of the battle to be seen, and it required 
no small degree of acuteness to find the places of particular events. 
The battles of the revolution were in general wretchedly described. 
Those who fought, were not always fine writers, and did not convey 
their ideas with accuracy, and those who took up these accounts to 
spread them upon the pages of history, had no military knowledge, 
and of course most of our battles have as yet been tamely or errone- 
ously given by our own writers. The house in which Frazer died, 
and the Baroness of Reidese] sought protection with her children, was 
shown us,—and there can be no doubt of its being the same, from posi- 
tion, and from internal and external evidence. We were shown a skull 
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of some poor fellow, which had lately been dug up, ‘who fell in the great 
victory.’ Our ‘ Peterkins,’ and ‘little Wilhelmines’ were as anxious to 
know something about the whole matter, as old Kaspar’s grand children 
of the battle of Blenheim: but, fortunately, we could give a reason for 
their killing each other, which old Kaspar could not make out. 


Arrer a long ‘hiatus valde deflendus,’ 1 found myself once more 
at Saratoga. The village had wonderfully improved, and evinced 
that in the analysis of the waters, there were golden sands, and silver 
ones, notwithstanding the chemist who examined them forgot to men- 
tion the fact. ‘Trees and shrubbery, of great beauty, covered what was 
once a barren and sandy soil, reflecting the rays of the sun so 
intensely as to keep visitors within doors during most of the mid-day 
hours. A new set of topics were now discussed. First, rail-roads and 
locomotive engines: next, the astonishing rise of real estate in eve 
part of the country, from Machias to Florida: and then, the Frenc 
indemnity bill, which we once thought quite settled, but which had 
come up again with a burst of infernal smoke. This was all nat- 
ural,—for they were the subjects most rife in the community,—and, of 
course, would readily find their way to a place of amusement. In 
this country, pleasure and business are cousins german to each other. 
It requires no ordinary talents, and much of strict discipline, to lead a 
life of pleasure, without suffering a great deal of pain. The business 
man must often return to his profession for something to occupy his 
mind,—being unable to live without that sustaining staff,—ordinary 
occupation. I noticed one change in this visit which pleased me more 
than any thing else I had witnessed, and that was, in the books brought 
here for amusement and instruction. On my first acquaintance with 
these waters, the books to be found on the tables and in the hands of 
the visitors, male and female, were all foreign compositions,—some of 
a high order of mind. It was here I first read that eloquent and pow- 
erful tale, ‘St. Leon,’ from the pen of Godwin, founded on the histori- 
cal fact of the voyage of Juan Leon de Ponce, in search of the 
fountain of immortality in the Floridas,—and which, strange as it may 
seem to the lovers of romance, he did not find. This work is written 
with great energy and beauty. Its English is copious and pure, and 
its sentiments in general lofty and ennobling. It was here, also, that I 
became acquainted with ‘the mighty magician of Udolpho.” Her 
works were then in the hands of all male and female readers. The 
‘Sicilian Romance, ‘The Romance of the Forest, ‘The Mysteries 
of Udolpho,’ and ‘ The Italian,’ made up no small portion of fashion- 
able reading. Anne Radcliffe was then the enchantress, by the divine 
right of genius, over all who spoke the English language. She threw 
a spell over every mind, and melted all hearts at her will. In the 
morning, at the springs, you could easily tell, by their sickly looks, 
who had been worshiping at the shrine of the sybil, in the dark eavern 
of horrors. A clergyman, who had taken his sensitive daughter to 
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the Springs, at this time, finding that she was bordering on madness, 
traced the cause to these magic pages,—and after exacting from his 
child a solemn promise that she would not again open the books, he 
sat down with a kiln-dried fancy,—armed with a full fed stomach, 
and sincere in his belief that no witchcraft could reach him,—to scan 
the pages of Anne Radcliffe, and after ten hours absence, he was dis- 
covered impassioned, and almost frantic from the mspirations he had 
drawn from sucha fountain. And whiie his friends stood astonished 
at his gesticulations, he raised aloft his hand, grasping the volume, and 
exclaimed: ‘Could we write as she does, all the embattlements of 
Satan’s strong holds would be demolished in a week !’ 

Other novels were found here, also: but at this time there were no 
‘Guides for a Northern Tour;’ no pocket maps, to instruct and amuse 
the visitors; and probably if a large map had been spread before them, 
there was not more than one in ten could point out the region they 
were inhabiting. Now, a child of eight or ten years of age, on the 
same journey, is in the habit of noticing every thing remarkable,— 
refering to his book and maps, not trusting to the general remarks of his 
seniors for knowledge of topography. Now, the romances of other 
days had gone: the ‘wand of the enchantress was broken, and ladies’ 
eyes were not turned with scorn from the works of American writers. 
I saw here,—and probably they were not a tithe of the collection,— 
‘Outre Mer, the ‘Crayon Sketches,’ ‘Horse Shoe Robinson,’ etc., 
making a long list. ‘These contained no Cataline’s blood-stained dag- 
ger, nor Rosamonda’s bow!,—but all were filled with interesting scenes, 
sweetly described, and marked with gently thrilling incidents, — 
congenial with the medicinal waters, and balmy air, in the restoration 
and preservation of health. The sons and daughters of our own coun- 
try are no longer strangers to our history, nor aliens to our welfare. 

These scenes had passed in my recollection, and thick-coming 
fancies were gathering and darkening around me. The shades of 
departed years, mingled with glorious « anticipations of the future, were 
struggling and crowding with “each other in my imagination, when a 
friend whispered in my ear: ‘ The whole mass of boarders are aslee 
why linger you here? Are such watchings beneficial to health? 
I arose and retired, but not to sleep. My reverie had been too long for 
instant repose, and I seized my pencil and faintly traced my reminis- 
cences, believing that by catching the genius loci as we pass along 
the country, that the spirit of history is to be kindled up,—her noble 
temple in the course of years to be built,—and the great benefactors of 
mankind placed in their proper niches. K. 
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THE BANQUET. 


Ir was a princely revel. The beautiful, 

The titled and the gay, the trophied hero, 
World-searching sage, the charioteer who held 

The rein of government, the gifted bard 

Who feeds his heart with dreams, had gathered there, 
With all their varied majesty of mind, 

In one wide group. Thralled and entranced, I stood, 
Amid the glare of massive, golden lamps, 

Which gushed in streams of light on festooned walls, 
On ducal crowns and ever-twinkling gems, 

On ribbons, stars, insignia of the great, 

And on the thousand gorgeous tints, that formed 
The proud array of England’s lofty court. 

*T was as some scene viewed through prismatic glass, 
Where every object steals the rainbow hues, 

Paining the eye with its magnificence ; 

Or as some landscape, richly pictured on 

The phantom-cloud that overhangs the sea. 

Music arose,—and with its measured swell 

The slender foot would bound in unison, 

And through the mazes of the dizzy dance, 

Young forms would slowly glide, with glancing step, 
Noiseless as sylphs that tread the moonlight air. 


Delightedly, I gazed,—I had not dreampt 

That aught on earth could speak of such full joy. 

I watched the maiden’s cheek, the melody 

Had charmed her soul to rapture, and the youth 
Was revelling in her smile. The statesman’s brow 
Forgot its care, and royalty its state, 

To mingle transport, with the blazing throng. 


A group moved on. There stood a timid girl, 
Who with her loveliness enchained my eye; 
How beautiful she seemed, amid that glare, 
Robed in the simple guise of her own Tand! 
Her rich and raven hair swept from her face 
Than which no sculpture was of purer mould : 
Her eye was dark, the marble lid hung low, 
But the slight smile that dwelt upon her lip, 
Was cold and fixed, as chiselled out in stone. 


I turned to ask her name, and learn her grief. 
Tis a familiar tale. She had bestowed 
The hoarded treasure of a woman’s love 
Upon a faithless one, and tho’ she scorned 
The heartless villain who had lured her ear, 
For the amusement of an idle hour, 
The worm was busy eating out her heart. 
Her cheek had paled, and tremblingly her sire 
Had borne her o’er the trackless ocean’s waste, 
Trusting that Europe’s ever-varying scenes, 
Its novel usages and sunny skies 
Would charm her back to life. She was his all. 


I sighed to think to what a slender thread 
His hope had clung. For what was now, to her 
Who once had laughing trod her native hills, 
This glittering pageant and resplendent crowd, 
The wild profusion of these starry gems, 
The pomp of royalty, the courtier’s grace ? 
To her ’t is now, as on to-morrow’s dawn 
*T will be to him who, musing, starts to hear 
His echoing footstep in these desolate halls,—- 
A weary, heartless, empty, fleeting show. 
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THE AVENGERS OF SULI. 


Ox who is more brave than a dark Suliote, 
In his snowy camese and his shaggy capite ? 

To the wolf and the vulture he leaves his wild flock, 

And descends to the plain like a stream from the rock. Byron. 





od 





Albania’s chief, whose dread command 
Is lawless law; for with a bloody hand 
He sways a nation, turbulent and bold : 
Yet here and there some daring mountain band 
Disdains his power, and from seis rocky hold 
Hurl their defiance far, nor yield, unless to gold. Inip. 


WueEnw, in the year 1453, Mahomet the Second planted the standard of 
Islamism on the walls of Byzantium, an indiscriminate massacre of the 
Greek Christians commenced throughout the provinces of the Eastern 
empire. They were hunted down and slaughtered like beasts of chase, 
at the caprice of the Moslem soldiery, and would doubtless have been 
exterminated as a nation, had not the selfish policy of their ferocious 
conquerors suggested, that s/aves were necessary to cultivate the soil 
they had overrun. Previously to the fall of the Greek metropolis, the 
Turks had desolated the Morea, and subjugated the greater part of 
Albania. In some instances, however, the natural barriers of freedom 
proved an insurmountable obstacle to the invaders. The hardy moun- 
taineer laughed defiance from the precipitous bulwarks God had given 
him as a refuge from thraldom; and waging perpetual predatory war 
against the enslavers of his country, preserved his limbs untrammelled, 
lived in the faith of his fathers, and paid no tribute, save homage to his 
Maker. 

Among the few tribes who maintained their independence amidst the 
general degradation of Greece, were the natives of Suli, a wild and 
secluded district, about thirty miles in length, on the southern frontier 
of Albania, bordering on the Ionian Sea. Here, im a territory accessi- 
ble only by one or two narrow passes, where a handful of determined 
men might have withstood the army of another Xerxes, they remained 
unsubdued for three hundred and fifty years after the Ottoman conquest 
of Constantinople. Cooped within narrow limits, and necessarily 
debarred from commerce by their insulated situation, plunder was their 
only resource for subsistence, and the rich plains of Epirus yielding 
luxuriant profusion at their feet, were too tempting a field for forage to 
be neglected. Impetuous as the torrents which swept their native 
ravines, they burst from the mountain fastnesses on the cultivated lands 
below, and ere the panic-struck peasants could organize effectual resist- 
ance, the spoil was gathered, and they beheld the depredators,—bend- 
ing beneath its weight,—slowly receding through the gorge whence 
they had issued, or skirting the edge of some overhanging precipice, 
secure against pursuit or reprisal. It must be confessed that this maraud- 
ing and erratic life generated a greedy rapacity of disposition, which 
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latterly, sunk the Suliotes to little better than a horde of banditti, who 
preyed indiscriminately on Turk and Greek. Yet, with all their faults, 
this people long preserved two virtues,—love of freedom, and the indo- 
mitable courage by which they won, and had maintained it. Some of 
their leaders, too, were bright exceptions to the general lawlessness of 
the community. In the war with Ali Pasha, which commenced in 
1790, and ended in 1803, in their annihilation as an independent race, 
there were instances of unshrinking endurance, and devoted heroism, 
unsurpassed in the annals of Republican Greece. 

[t is to the concluding scenes of that desperate but unfortunate strug- 
gle, that the following narrative relates. 

The sun was just sinking behind the Peak of Laka, the loftiest of 
the Suliote mountains, and flooding the vapors which rested there with 
golden light, when the army of | Ali Pasha, numbering nearly eight 
thousand men, reached the Northern bank of the Suli river, about a 
mile from the spot where it enters the country whence its name is 
derived, and prepared to encamp on an angle of level land which is 
there formed by a sudden turn of the stream. An Albanian encamp- 
ment is soon completed. Tents are a luxury appropriated only to the 


$ 


commander and principal officers,—and the simple arrangements of 


the men, who sleep in the open air, enveloped in their heavy woollen 
capdtes, are speedily made. In an hour the bivouac was formed,—the 
sports and pastimes, which usually follow the fatigues of an Arnaut 
march, commenced. Here might be dimly descried, through an atmos- 
phere of smoke, a convocation of war-worn veterans, seated cross- -legged 
on the turf, plying their long amber-tipped chibowkas, with singular 
perseverance, and ever and anon conveying to their lips a silver-rim- 
med drinking horn, which, sooth to say, contained a liquor somewhat 
stronger than the legitimate beverage of the faithful.* There might 
be observed a party performing the ‘celebrated military dance of their 
country, with an elasticity of step seemingly unimpaired by previous 
exertion, and keeping time with graceful inflections of the body to the 
twanging of the rude three-stringed lute, which regulated their diver- 
sion. Groups engaged in singing, draught playing, taking refresh- 
ments, and a variety of other occupations and amusements, were scat- 
tered, at short intervals, within the circumference of the camp. The 
strange and not inelegant appearance of the troops, in their white 
kilts, shaw] girdles, red skull caps, long mantles, and various colored 
vests—the green luxuriance of the spot selected as their resting 
place,—the river, gliding like a stream of liquid silver in their front,— 
the pine clad mountains ‘of Arta in the distance, sharply defined against 
the glowing sunset sky,—and the little circle of tents, whose tiny cones 
seemed a mockery of the vast pyramidal, snow-capped rocks which 
shadowed them, formed a combination at once beautiful, magnificent, 
and picturesque. 

Near the margin of the stream, somewhat in advance of the outer- 


*The Albanians, malgré the prohibition of Mahomet, drink wine, as also a spirit 
called rakka, distilled from barley and grape husks, and not unlike whiskey. 
15 
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most of the oe alluded to, stood a solitary soldier, leaning on his 
long fusil, and gazing earnestly toward the narrow and rugged pass 
through which the river at his feet entered the Suliote territory. 
The white locks which fell from beneath his scarlet cap, betokened 
advanced age, while his rich, gold-broidered vest, ornamented sandals, 
and silver- hilted sabre, proc laimed him one of the Vizier’s body-guard. 
He had been some time engaged in his silent scrutiny, w hen he was 
joined by a comrade in a similar habit, but comparitively a stripling, 
who, dissipating the veteran’s reverie with a smart tap on the shoulder, 
exclaimed, in a bantering tone: ‘ Well, Elmas, canst thou devise any 
means for making a breach through those rocks thou art so sagaciously 
regarding? There is that within them would be a — morsel 
to the vengeance of our noble Vizier. I fear, however,’ he continued, 
laughing, ‘there is little chance of its feasting on such a vide licacy: yon 
rough looking shell seems well calculated to defend its kernel. Ven- 
geance is more likely to break her teeth against it, than to find a way 
to its recesses.’ ‘ 

‘Thou art wrong, Basileus,’ returned the other; ‘our standard will 
wave from yon heights sooner than thou thinkest.’ 

‘I see not how,’ returned the young soldier, ‘unless the Suliotes 
hand down scaling ladders from their rocks, to assist our ascent, or 
politely withdraw from their passes for our accommodation. By the 
Prophet! I have as keen an appetite for fighting as most men, but | 
prefer something more penetrable than naked rocks to try the edge of 
my sabre on.’ 

‘Boy!’ said the old man, gravely, ‘the fiery spirit that chafes at every 
check, abandons as impossible what a cooler head would execute with 
ease. Arethe Chimaniot mountains more accessible thanthese2? Has 
not our Pasha exterminated the robbers of Pindus, and marched through 
their strong holds even to the plains of Thessaly ?—and thinkest thou 
he will be foiled by these Suliote dogs ?’ 

‘IT know not,’ said Basileus, smiling, ‘what thou termest foiling, yet 
I think a thirteen year’s siege, without gaining an inch of ground, can 
hardly be deemed success; and these dogs, too, as thou art now pleased 
to call them, I have heard thee speak with admiration of their courage 
and patriotism.’ 

‘ True,—for [ respect those qualities even in an infidel,—but now, 
when, as I hear, they are about tq sell their country for a few paltry 
piastres, by the Holy Tomb! I loathe the soulless slaves,’ exclaimed 
the old man, vehemently. 

‘Ah! then treac hery is to be our guide to yonder summits ?’ 

‘ Yes,—I am even now awaiting the approach of the principal traitor, 
Corai, who has pledged himself to deliver up Giavella, and lead our 
army to the eminence which commands the Kiafa.’* 

‘Giavella? asked Basileus: ‘Is not he the Capitano of whom I 


—— ee — ——— om iii ences = 


* The Kiafa,—a mountain on which is situated a village of the same name. The Suli- 
otes considered it their principal defence. Since the expulsion of the inhabitants, Al 
has built a strong fortress there. 
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have heard thee relate such daring exploits,—whose lovely wile has 
been known to fight by his side ?’ 

‘The same,’ answered Elmas, in a tone of regret. ‘It is said he is 
this night to be betrayed into our hands. By Allah! I pity the brave 
man who is to be thus sacrificed. He once saved 

‘See! cried the youth, interrupting him, ‘some one is approaching. 
Ha! now he emerges from the shadow of the rock: I see by his white 
calpac ‘tis a Greek. This must be the man thou art waiting for.’ 

‘ Yes,’—responded the old soldier contemptuously, as he glanced 
toward the advancing stranger,—‘ yes, doubtless that is the renegade 
cur. How crouchingly the miscreant steals along: it is almost need 
less to try him with the countersign, for | see treason written in his 
face.’ 

The singularly insidious and snake-like expression of the intruder’s 
countenance,—his cold and treacherous, yet unfixed and restless eye,— 
his stealthy step, which resembled that of a panther on the scent of 
prey,—fully warranted the veteran’s assertion, and formed a tout ensem- 
ble so sinister, that Elmas and his companion instinctively grasped the 
stocks of their pistols as he approached. 

‘ Mire si venz, (well, you are come,) said the former, addressing him 
in the Albanian tongue. 

‘ Heret, (in good time,) was the response in the same language. 

‘It is right,—follow me,’ returned his querist, as, without deigning fur- 
ther colloquy, he nodded an adieu to his young comrade, and led the 
way with stately strides to the Vizier’s tent. Arrived there, he trans- 
ferred his charge to the guard at the entrance, who, in accordance with 
previous orders, ushered him immediately into the Pasha’s presence. 

The despot’s good-humored, somewhat jovial looking countenauce, 
relieved and dignified by a snowy, patriarchal beard, was no index of 
the fierce ambition, and tiger-like cruelty, for which he was so terribly 
distinguished. He was seated, inthe European fashion, on an ottoman 
covered with crimson velvet; and wore, with the exception of a turban 
of gold thread, substituted for the Albanese skull cap, the common cos- 
tume of his country. The tent, or pavilion, had a very gorgeous 
appearance. It was lined, or rather curtained, with crimson silk, and 
carpeted with the richest fabric of Persia, tesselated with a thousand 
glowing hues. 

Interrupting the stranger in his salaam, at the same time surveying 
him with a searching glance, Ali sharply exclaimed : 

‘Thou art late, Corai. Is all prepared? 

‘It is, Pasha.’ : 

‘Good !—At what hour wouldst thou make the attempt ?’ 

‘At midnight: the moon will then have risen to guide our progress. 
I have trusty emissaries among the guard at the pass,—the sherbet of 
their comrades will be drugged. Giavella, who believes me gone to 
reconnoitre, awaits my return in an old hut midway up the ascent,— 
there 1 will advance alone, and the discharge of my fusil shall be the 
signal to advance and seize him. 

‘A fair plan,’ replied the despot slowly, ‘and if it suceeed, thou shalt 
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have ¢wice the reward I promised thee at Ioninna. If it fail, and thou 
prove a double traitor, 1 will have thy head, though it be sheltered in 
the tomb of Mahomet.’ ; 

‘Pasha,’ said Corai, coldly, ‘gold is a tempting bait to a robber, and 
thy bribe is pr incely,—yet did I not look fur a richer reward, I were 
not here to do thy bidding.’ 

3y the beard of the Prophet!’ vociferated Ali, imp: iiently, ‘thy 
avarice is insatiable. Whatmore dost thou desire, thou greedy infidel ? 

‘Revenge!’ shouted the traitor fiercely; ‘Revenge! a sweeter ban- 
quet than ever graced the halls of thy Prophet’ s paradise. Give me 
but that, and 1 shall have little relish for the common pleasures thy 
re old will purchase me.’ 

‘Thou hast satisfied me of thy fidelity,’ said the Pasha, with a mean- 
ing smile: ‘there is an honesty in thy hatred, which is worth a thou- 
and protestations. Go, take refreshment and repose ; at midnight thou 
wilt find ail prepared for the expedition.’ 

‘It cannot, it shall not fail, said Corai, as, with an obeisance, he 
quitted the pavilion 

When the morrow’s sun rose over the fir-crowned hills of Anta, no 
vestige of the Albanian army was discernible in the plains. Far 
above, on a lofty peak which overtopped the Kiafa, lay the Vizier's 
array. It presented a very remarkable ¢ appearance. The mists from 
the valleys enshrouded the whole mountain, except a portion of its 
summit, from the view. There, the atmosphere was perfectly transpa- 
rent, and as the sunbeams glanced on the undulating vapors beneath, 
such of the Moslem host as occupied the highest elevation seemed as if 
floating on illuminated clouds. The phenomena had lasted but a few 
moments, when the morning breeze, sweeping from the Ionian Sea, 
dissipated the exhalations, and with them the illusions they had created. 

The stratagem of the night had been successful. Ali was in pos- 
session of the promised post,—and Giavella, the most influential, the 
bravest of the Suliote leaders, a prisoner. Immediately after the morn- 
ing prayer, he was brought before the Pasha, who had fixed his head 
quarters in an old fortress, formerly a sort of guard-house to the out- 
posts in the pass. Corai was conversing with his Machiavellian 
patron, in the only apartment of the ruinous edifice which afforded a 
shelter from the weather, when the unfortunate chief, heavily fettered 
and guarded by two soldiers with drawn sabres, was led in. The 
traitor, with all his hardihood, cowered under the glance of ineffable 
scorn which the prisoner cast upon him as he entered. ‘The form and 
hearing of the Capitano were imposing as imagination ever assigned 
to hero of romance. His stature was almost gigantic, but the symmetry 
of his well-turned limbs and the graceful dignity of his movements, pre- 
vented the impression of ungainly height. His features had the fine, 
clear, and polished outline of the Belvidere Apollo, and would have 
been almost femininely beautiful, had not the proud curve of the mous- 
tached lip, the lion-like eye, and the broad, massive brow, half hidden 
in clusters of rich, sunny curls, imparted a sternness and grandeur to 
their contour which might well have become the Phidian Jove. Hav- 
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ing advanced a few steps over the threshold, he gathered up the pon- 
derous chains which depended from his wrists, and throwing them, 
with scarcely an effort, over his shoulder, folded his arms and awaited 
the interrogation of his summoner. Ali regarded him a short time in 
silence, and then addressed to Corai, who stood beside him, some 
observation,—probably commendatory of the captive’s noble form and 
dignified demeanour,—for the brow of the former grew darker and his 
baleful eye more malignant, as he muttered an inaudible reply. The 
fiery Suliote could not endure to be thus scrutinized, silently. 

‘Well, Tyrant, he exclaimed with bitterness, ‘ what thinkest thou of 
my capabilities for servitude? Wouldst thou prove the power that 
lurks in these limbs,’ he continued, fiercely, stretching forth his arms, 
‘bid thy minions ease them of their bonds; then turn me loose, weap- 
onless as I am, upon that shrinking traitor at thy elbow, and I will 
show thee a sample of their might.’ 

‘Bridle thy audacious tongue,’ said the Pasha sternly, ‘or by Allah! 
I will have it torn from thy throat. Dost thou not know that a nod 
from me would make thee shorter by the head ?” 

‘I do,’ answered the chief : ‘ but that knowledge shall not restrain my 
free speech while yet I wear it. And thou,’ he added, tauntingly, as he 
fixed his eagle glance on Corai, ‘what reward is thy Moslem master 
to give thee for sacrificing thy country? What sum is to gild the 
blackness of thy treachery ? What was the purchase of thy perdition?’ 

‘It is before me,’ returned Corai, with a sneer,—‘ even thy flesh, bone, 
and sinew. ’Twas for thee I sold myself, that 1 might behold thy 
pride in the dust, and exult over thy degradation.’ 

‘How! What injury have I ever done thee ? 

‘I will tell thee,’ said the traitor, hoarsely : ‘thou has thwarted my am- 
bition,—my voice in the council has succumbed to thine,—my achieve- 
ments in the field have been dimmed by the superior lustre of thine. 
Thou has supplanted me in love, too. [I wooed Cheitho,—she smiled 
on me,—lI had wedded her, had not thy accursed form stepped in 
between me and happiness. Thou hast been a pestilential shadow, dark- 
ening my path through life,—blighting my most cherished hopes,— 
defeating every plan of aggrandizement. For these causes I hate and 
have betrayed thee.’ 

‘Coward"’ replied the chief, with a look of disgust: ‘hadst thou not 
asword? Or, if thou didst not dare meet me on equal terms, hadst 
thou not the dastard’s weapon,—a dagger? Was there no way to 
strike me, but through the bosom of thy country ? 

‘No!’ said the malignant wretch, ‘ for its sacrifice, is one of the in- 
struments of my revenge. Kill thee! No, no, I do not thirst for thy 
blood. I would rather feed my hatred on thy living agony than thy 
dying pangs. I will make weapons of thy boasted virtues to consum- 
mate my vengeance. Thou art a patriot,—thy native soil will shortly 
be one wide desolation. Thou art a worshipper of Liberty,—chains 
and toil shall be thy future heritage. Thou art a husband,—lo! thy 
adored wife shall be 
‘Hold!’ shouted the chief, in a voice like the roar which precedes 
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the lion’s bound; and notwithstanding ev immense weight of his fet- 
ters, he sprang w vith one leap to the side o f the scoffer, and at the same 
time grasping in both hands the cate chain which manacled his 
wrists, swung it with tremendous force at the head of his betrayer 
Corai instinctively stepped backward to avoid the impending blow, and 
so narrowly did he ese ape destruction, that his cap was swept off by the 
end of the chain in its descent. Before the attempt could be repeated, 
Giavella was overpowered and dragged from the apartment. The 
Pasha, who had been a silent spectator of the scene, and who could 
not help admiring the high bearing of the prisoner, gave orders 
that he should be treated with as much lenity as was compatible with 
his safe keeping. Ali had fixed the following morning for a general 
attack, having delayed the assault one day in expectation of artillery 
from Ioninna. During the meantime, the Greek leader was confined 
in a hut near the fortress already described, under the custody of the 
Vizier’s personal guard. It was a little past midnight, w hen Elmas 
and Basileus, the two sol diers mentioned in the commencement of the 
narrative, relieved two of their comrades in the duty of guarding the 
captive. After pacing on their post in front of the hovel for some time 
in silence, the elder abruptly exclaimed : ‘Is it not a hard duty, Basileus, 
thus to block up the prison door of a man who once saved my life ? 
This Giavella, (as I was about to tell thee when that spawn of Eblis, 
Corai, interrupted us,) preserved me when wounded, and incapable of 
resistance, from the dagger which a Greek soldier had uplifted to slay 
me. ‘ Wouldst thou, he said, arresting the arm of his countryman, 
‘ sacrifice a man w ho has this day saved. thy wife from destruction? 1] 
saw, continued my deliverer, ‘a Moslem ruffian with his scymetar at 
her breast, when this brave fellow struck him down with his gun, and 
conducted her beyond the reach of his licentious comrades. Wilt thou 
slay him now?’ The Christian’s weapon dropped from his uplifted 
hand,—he bound my wounds with his own scarf,—bade God speed 
me, and passed on. Now,’ added Elmas, ‘I show my gratitude by 
being the jailor of my rescuer. Would he were free!’ 

“And why should he not be so?’ said his companion. ‘I like not 
this war of extermination against brave men, who only ask a few 
naked rocks for possession, and now and then a little forage in the 
plains. My father was a Klepht,* and so was my § erandfather, and it is 
repugnant to my conscience to draw my sword on any of the profes- 
sion. ‘In other words,’ answefed the old man, smiling, ‘thy cit 
education has not destroyed the hereditary propensity of the family 
blood: it hath but slumbered,—and now while snuffing mountain air 
for the first time in thy recollection, thou feelest a marvellous inclination 
to forswear honesty, and take to living by thy wits. Is it not so?’ 

‘I know not that, replied Basileus,— but by Heaven! I feel a strong 
interest for this noble Capitano, and would willingly j join in any feasible 
plan to set him at liberty. ‘ It shall be done,’ said the veteran, in a low 
tone: ‘we will free him and ourselves at the same time. I am tired of 








* A mountain robber. 
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bloodshed, and would willingly follow some peaceful calling. There are 
a few piastres in my belt: we will betake ourselves to the lonian shore, 
purchase a boat, go to Corfu, and live as fishermen.’ 

‘Be it so.’ 

In an hour from that time the friends were on their way to the coast, 
and Giavellatoiling along the sinuous path leading up the Kiafa. He had 
advanced about half way to its summit, when he heard the tramp of a 
body of men descending: a moment after they were in sight, and Chei- 
tho, who was at their head, rushed down the declivity and sank on her 
husband’s bosom. She was accompanied by about two hundred armed 
Suliotes, commanded by an old priest named Samuel, who, with the 
exception of the small round hat common to the Greek clergy, had 
nothing clerical in his costume. A yataghan and pistols stuck in the red 
leather belt which confined his woollen camisa,together with his curved 
sabre, and ornamented gun, rendering him rather a formidable repre- 
sentative of the church militant. 

‘Cheitho, my beloved!’ said the chieftain, as she unclasped her arms 
from his neck, ‘I need not ask thee whither thou and these brave men 
were bound: doubtless ’t was to attempt my rescue.’ 

‘It was indeed,’ she replied, gazing tenderly in his face,— but I 
thank God thou art here. We should probably have failed, and it had 
been hard to die, without once more beholding thee.’ 

‘Come,’ said Giavella, turning away to hide the tear of love and gra- 
titude which glittered in his manly eye,—‘ let us to our homes. Our 
homes! Perchance ere to-morrow’s dawn they will be blazing beacons 
to guide the footsteps of our conquerors. And thou, my beloved wife,’ 
added he, his strong frame quivering with suppressed emotion, ‘should 
to-morrow’s sun see the last hope of Suli quenched in the blood of its 
last defenders, God help thee! where wilt thou find refuge and pro- 
tection? ‘Indeath!’ returned Cheitho, proudly: ‘let those who love 
life more than honor, be the slaves of Ali or his minions: J will die, 
as I have lived, a free Greek matron.’ 

‘I know thou wilt,’ said the chief— I know thy spirit is too proud, 
too pure, to. brook degradation. But what news hast thou? What sa 
our chiefs andelders? Are they prepared to resist to the death? 
‘Alas! replied Cheitho, mournfully, ‘the gold of Ali, and the treachery 
of Corai have undone us. Since thou wert taken, nearly all our 
leaders, with more than half our best troops, have accepted the Pasha’s 
bribes, and secretly withdrawn.’ 

‘God of Heaven!’ exclaimed Giavella, fiercely, ‘may thy special 
curse accompany, and cling to, the purchase of their infamy ! 

‘Amen!’ responded the priest solemuly. 

‘Ah!’ cried the Capitano, grasping the old man’s hand, ‘ my old and 
faithful friend, thy pardon that I did not greet thee sooner. Thou must 
chide Cheitho for making me so uncourteous. And you, my kind 
comrades, who would have rushed upon destruction for my sake, 
accept my thanks. To-morrow, we will to the conflict together. If we 
cannot drive back the invaders, we will at least show them how Chris- 

tian men can fight for all they hold dear, when they stand at bay 
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round the homes of their fathers.’ So saying, the chief, accompanied by 
his friend and wife, pursued his way toward the village, which was 
just visible in the moonlight, perched like an eagle’s nest on the apex 
of the acclivity. His intended rescuers, who brought up the rear, 
testified, by loud shouts, their joy at his return. Dawn found Gia- 
vella, with his gallant companions, occupying a commanding posi- 
tion, half way down the Kiafa. At sun rise, the artillery of the enemy 
opened upon the village, but the Pasha, finding it was unoccupied, 
commanded one of his sons, at the head of two thousand picked troops, 
to force the ascent, if defended, and take possession of the heights in the 
interior. Corai volunteered his services in the assault, with the hope 
of once more securing his rival, or at least carrying off Cheitho. The 
assailants descended from their pusition unopposed, and met with no 
obstruction to their progress, till, at a sudden turn of the upward path, 
they beheld the forlorn hope of Suli drawn up in compact order imme- 
diately in their route. The Suliotes gave them little time to recon- 
noitre. With a loud shout, and the impetus of a loosened avalanche, 
they dashed down on the van of the advancing host. The keen sabres 
of the Greeks, (for their loaded guns still swung at their backs,) made 
frightful chasms in the files of the enemy. But the multitude from 
behind pressed over their fallen comrades, to renew the broken ranks, 
and the arms of the mountaineers waxed weary with incessant slaugh- 
ter. ‘Unsling your fusils!’ shouted the chief, as he perceived their 
vigor relax. The order was promptly obeyed. ‘Take sure aim!’ 
The eye of every Suliote was glancing along the polished barrel of his 
weapon in a line with the body of a foe. ‘Fire!’ and the echoes of 
a hundred death-shrieks mingled with the reverberations of the dis- 
charge. But all was in vain: the numbers were too unequal. The 
muskets of the Albanese were not idle; and thinned in numbers, though 
still facing their invaders with unbroken front, the Suliotes were com- 
pelled to retire up the mountain, while their leader,—last in retreat, as 
he had been first in the onslaught,—with the blood streaming from 
twenty wounds, his crooked sabre crimsoned from guard to point, kept 
the most daring of the pursuers at bay. At about two hundred feet 
from its summit there jutted out from the side of the mountain a broad 
natural platform, the verge of which overhung the river, rolling at an 
immense distance below. This projection was on the inner side of 
the Kiafa, and immediately beneath it the path made a sudden turn, 
sweeping half round the circumference of the rock, to approach it. 
On this platform Giavella determined to make his last stand against 
the enemy, and either repel them, or fall in the attempt. As he placed 
his foot upon the vantage ground, a shot struck him in the knee, shat- 
tering the joint. Staggering backwards, he fell within a few yards 
of the precipice, in a state of temporary insensibility. At the moment 
he received the wound, the enemy made a vigorous charge, forcing the 
retreating Suliotes beyond the spot where he fell. Pursuers and putr- 
sued passed on without perceiving him. Not so the traitor Corai. 
That worthy had clambered along a narrow ledge, a little to the left of 
the regular path, and being more elevated, had been able to keep an eye 
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on the movements of ey eneny, the eagerness of hatred unining 
him insensible to the danger of so conspicuous a situation. Seeing 
the chieftain fall, he rushed to the spot; when, finding his rival still 
breathed, he first took possession of his weapons, and then proceeded 
tobind him. At this juncture Giavella unclosed his eyes, and appa- 
rently restored to full consciousness by the hated object that met their 
gaze, made a convulsive spring, and pining the arms of Corai firmly 
in the embrace of his own, dragged him to the earth. Now commenced 
a desperate struggle -—desperate indeed, for it was for life or death. 
With his intended victim firmly clasped to his breast, the chief com- 
menced writhing along the ground with the sinuous motion of a ser- 
pent toward the impending “edge of the precipice. Corai, who per- 
ceived his design, made violent and almost superhuman efforts to resist 
it. H eclung to every inequality of the ground,—he clutched, with the 
fierce strength of a maniac, the clumps of withered grass and sapless 
twigs within his reach,—but each was successively wrenched from, or 
broken in, his grasp, by the persevering efforts of the unrelenting Suli- 
ote. ‘The face of the chief was pale, and contracted by the spasms of 
approaching dissolution,—yet his iron clench relaxed not, his energies 
were concentrated,—every rigid muscle, and stiffened sinew, braced 
for one expiring act of signal vengeance. Slowly but surely, avenger 
and victim advanced toward the fatal verge. Corai implored, blas- 
phemed, and made the most tremendous plunges; but supplications 
and struggles were alike useless. Still the chief glided with his 
burden toward the terrific gulfi—the tardiness of the approach to 
destruction adding infinitely to its horrors. At length the head of the 
Capitano swung over the cliff, and the shrinking and affrighted wretch, 
now almost delirious with terror, could see as he lay with his face 
downward, the awful vastness of the dim chasm into which he was 
about to be plunged, and hear the hoarse murmurs of the river a thou- 
sand feet below! At this moment, as his dilated eyes rolled wildly 
around in search of some stay, how ever fragile, he observed something 
hanging from the edge of the rock. It was the tough and fibrous root of 
a decayed shrub. He grasped it with a shrill cry of joy. His hold ena- 
bled him for an instant to arrest impending fate,—it was bu¢ for an instant. 
Giavella suddenly drew up his unwounded limb, and with a strong 
effort,—the last convulsion of expiring nature,—shot himself and victim 
several feet over the dreadful verge,—Corai’s outstretched arm still 
grasping the uptorn shrub which had proved so frail a dependance. 
Then arose one harrowing yell, as the dead and living, locked in the 
embrace of hatred, went whirling down the abyss. ‘There was a sullen 
plunge and flash in the waters beneath: the next moment all was 
silent, and the sluggish stream rolled on, gloomy and unruffled as 
before. 

While this fearful tragedy was going on, another still more awful 
was approaching. Cheitho, with the priest Samuel, and a number of 
women, children, and aged or infirm persons, incapable of bearing 
arms, had, at the earnest ‘entreaty of Giavella, taken refuge ina rude 
chapel on the brow of amountain im the interior. Thither, hunted from 
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peak to peak, wounded ail weary, were at on driven the last rem- 
nant of the Suliote band, bringing with them intelligence of the death 
of theit leader, whom they supposed killed by the shot which had 
struck him down. ‘They stated the pursuers to be close at hand. ‘ Let 
them come!’ exclaimed Cheitho, in a tone of lofty energy,—‘ let them 
come,—lI have prepared their welcome! For every drop of my hus- 
band’s blood I will have a victim!’ 

The building which sheltered the heroine and her companions, was 
a spacious wooden tenement, accessible only on one side, by a rugged 
winding path. Its interior was destitute of ornament or decoration. 
A rough pine platform at the eastern end served as an altar, and a few 
unhewn logs of the same material for seats. On the northern side, 
was a small, and apparently accidental, opening in the sloping roof, 
which on the present occasion served as an outlet for the smoke of a 
decaying fire beneath it. Immediately after the admission of the fugi- 
tives, jthe single massive door at the western extremity, opened to give 
them i ingress, was re-closed, which (as the building contained no win- 
dows) reduced the light within to the sombre twilig ht admitted through 
the breach in the roof, and occasional flashes from the embers below. 
But, at a signal from Cheitho, a hundred pine torches were thrust into 
the smouldering coals, and in an instaat a dazzling glare illuminated 
every corner of the chapel, disclosing the preparations for the reception 
of the expected foe. Before the altar stood the widow of Giavella,.and 
the priest Samuel, the latter holding in his hand a cocked fusil, the 
muzzle of which was buried in a large heap of powder lying at his 
feet. Immediately in front of him, several flags had been removed 
from the floor, disclosing a vault about two feet in depth, apparently 
extending under the entire circumference of the edifice, and occupied, 
as far as visible from above, by open barrels of powder, the interstices 
between which were filled up with the same destructive material,—the 
whole communicating, by a train, with the heap before mentioned. 
Not a countenance changed, as the appalling spectacle stood boldly 
revealed in the red torch light. All had resolved to die, and a hum of 
stern approval announced how ready they were to embrace the most 
fearful doom rather than slavery. Even the females, and such of the 
children as were old enough to comprehend the object of the prepara- 
tions, subdued the timidity of their nature, and unshrinkingly cazed on 
the paraphernalia of death. The presiding priestess of the approach- 
ing sacrifice smiled as she behe ld¢ the unflinching resolve which light- 
ened from every eye. ‘I see,’ she cried exulting| y, ‘you prefer death 
to the scourge and chain, which are the portion of submission. Let the 
servile yield,—we will not dishonor the husbands, fathers, children, 
who have this day bled for us, by a thought so base ! But shall we 
die alone——unavenged? No! The instrument of our deliverance, 
shall be the minister of our vengeance. Death to us is the harbinger 
of re-union with those we love and venerate,—but we will glad their 
spirits with the shrieks of a less willing sacrifice. The blackened ashes 
which will shortly strew the spot where we stand, shall not be all our 
own. The murderers who have driven us to this last act of desperation, 
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shall share the ruin they have invoked. Hark!’ she continued, as the 
sound of heavy blows, and voices clamoring for admission, caught her 
ear, ‘even now the victims are at hand! Unbar the entrance,—let the 
bloodhounds in!’ It was done,—the ponderous door rolled back, and 
the living stream rushed in. A shout of savage exultation arose from 
the first who entered, as they beheld the seeming helplessness of their 
expected captives: but as the group which had clustered around the 
magazine opened to the right and left, at Cheitho’s signal, they became 
conscious of the dreadful fate that awaited them. They felt, rather 
than saw, that a movement of the priest’s hand, as he stood firm and 
unbending with his finger on the trigger of his weapon, would send 
them in blistered fragments through the air, and with a wild scream of 
terror, they turned to fly. But flight was impossible. The throng with- 
out pressing eagerly forward, precluded egress; they howled in an 
extacy of horror,—the Greeks answered them with shouts of scornful 
triumph. The chapel became crowded. Fearful of firing upon the 
priest, lest the shock of his fall should produce the catastrophe they 
dreaded, the foremost of the Moslems rushed forward, in the madness 
of despair, for the purpose of seizing him. The hand of the nearest 
touched the hem of his camisa. 

‘Now!’ cried Cheitho, in a voice whose clear and silver tones rang 
high above the tumult. The finger of her companion pressed the fatal 
spring! A peal,—a shock that caused the solid mountain to quiver to 
its foundations,—shook the air. An undistinguishable mass of wrecks 
shot upward in a sheet of flame toward heaven,—and when the last 
echo of the hideous roar died away in silence, there was no record, 
save fallen ashes, to tell of the sacrificial suicide. 

Such was the consummation of a thirteen years’ crusade against the 
liberties of an isolated mountain race, by the proud Pasha of loninna, 
the conqueror of a thousand cities,—the rival of the Porte,—the 
scourge of Greece. 

His losses during the war had been immense, and the final assault and 
conquest afforded little cause for triumph. Of a remnant of the tribe 
who yet lingered in the deepest recesses of the mountains, some slew 
themselves, and a few escaped to Parga and Corfu,—the stipulated 
retreats of those of their countrymen who had previously submitted. 


IMPROMPTU. 
ADDRESSED TO A BLUE-EYED LADY. 


Tne stars tha’ gem the midnight sky, 
Exalt our thoughts to joys above : 

The beams that lighten from thine eye, 
Bring heaven to earth,—for heaven is love. 
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LOVE vs. LEARNING. 


SEMI-CLASSICAL FABLE: MODERNIZED FROM AN ANCIENT GREEK AUTHOR. 


In Heaven one day a dispute there began, 
"T'wixt Minerva and Cupid,—the subject was Man. 
First Minerva declared,—and defied contradiction,— 
That mortals liked Truth, ergo, hated Love’s fiction : 
‘Do you think,’ quoth her goddesship, glancing at Cupid, 
‘There breathes on yon planet a being so stupid 
As to turn from my maxims, profound and refined, 
To be led by an infant, and that infant blind ? 
No,—should we together descend from the spheres, 
And dwell on yon cold world for one of its years, 
For each single proselyte boasted by you, 
I'd make a round bet that at least I'd have éwo.’ 
‘You would ?—answered Cupid,—‘ the offer I take ; 
Pray, Madam, oblige me, and mention your stake.’ 
‘My stake? What I nett by my opening lecture, 
*Gainsv 
‘ Suppose we say, Madam, ten dozen of Nectar ?” 
‘Done! 
‘Lady, your hand, ’t is a wager.’ 
‘Agreed ? 
‘What ho!’ shouted Cupid: ‘What ho! Ganymede : 
Ten dozen of Nectar,—we’ll have it in ice, — 
The best in Jove’s cellar,—we’ll pay him his price. 
In three days from hence,—that ’s a year on yon orb, 
Have fit for this lady and me to absorb.’ 
Then he turned to Minerva, and said, with a bow, 
‘Win or lose, by that time we'll be thirsty, you know : 
Ten dozen I don’t think our nerves will disorder.’ 
‘What a tipler!’ said Ganymede, booking the order. 
Having ordered a cloud from the sun’s bright pavilion, 
Cupid mounted, with Wisdom behind on a pillion,— 
And Zolus, who had of their scheme got an inkling, 
With a favoring breeze sent them down in a twinkling 
Arrived on the earth, ’t was agreed all disguises 
Should be lawful to each while securing their prizes. 
Then they parted, arranging,—their pilgrimage ended, 
To meet on the spot where they just had descended. 


Not long after this, in the host of diurnals, 

(Morning Heralds, Stars, Couriers, and Evening Journals, ) 
Of a certain great town, in a certain great nation, 
Appeared, in large letters, the word ‘ Epucartion,’ 

Above an elaborate and learned prospectus 

Signed ‘ Docror Versose Exocuti Decectus.’ 

Setting forth that the party subscribing was able 

To teach (in one week) every language of Babel, 

And with all sorts of learning fill man’s empty attics, 
From the nine parts of speech to abstruse mathematics. 
All the world was agog at this large advertisement,— 
Some believed, others wanted to know what the lies meant : 
But the Doctor’s first lecture all doubting subverted, 

And two thousand went home most completely converted. 
Next day our professor, determined to dash on, 

Took a honse in the square most distinguished for fashion, 
And announced, in the Courier’s hebdomadal pages, 

He had opened a school for both sexes,—all ages,— 
Where father, son, mother, niece, nephew or Snake, 
Were finished,—Terms, ‘Five hundred dollars per quarter.’ 
Deserted at once were the old fashioned schools : 

Young, old, pretty, ugly, wits, dandies and fools, 

All flocked to the Doctor,—‘ a general movement,’ 

And wondrous indeed was their rapid improvement : 
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They ‘spoke volumes’ before a week’s lessons were through, 
In a month,—by great Jove !—they spoke libraries too. 
Thus smoothly and well was the ‘eather ‘ progressing,’ 
While the whole population were wond’ring and guessing, 
(And discomfited pedagogues, ’reft of their scholars, 

With most dolor-ous faces regretted the dollars ;) 

When one morn to his desk came a prim Quaker youth, 

And presented a letter, signed ‘Nathan and Ruth; 
Purporting the bearer their offspring to be, 

‘Obadiah’ his name, and concluding—‘ To thee 

We commit him, and trust thee ’I] be kind 

To the poor little fellow,—thee ’ll see he is blind.’ 

Quite pleased was the Doctor: ‘So grave, so demure, 

That child will astonish the world, I am sure. 

What an air of deep thought, and methodic precision,— 
He'll make, without doubt, a fine mathematician.’ 

Then he mentioned the youth’s ‘most unfortunate blindness,’ 
And hoped all the students would treat him with kindness. 
But lo! in that school, ere a month passed away, 
Throughout every class was ‘the d——I to pay.’ 

From youngsters, whose years formed some slender apology, 
To those who defied the research of chronology, 

The pupils,—all useful attainments eschewing, — 

By common consent took to billing and cooing. 

When examined in Euclid, they talked of the graces, 

And their very gymnastics were stolen embraces: 

If in Botany questioned, they scarce knew a genus, 

And the d——1a star would they study but Venus. 

The voice of reproval was answered with hisses, 

Or drowned in a general concert of kisses. 

Now it plainly appeared, though but little he said, 

That the prim Quaker youth of all this was the head: 

If he smiled, straight the school room was ringing with laughter, 
If he stepped o’er the threshhold, the school followed after. 
The Doctor perceived all his teaching was ended, 

Unless this strange frenzy were promptly amended : 

So one day, our friend Obed. from dinner detaining, 

Thus addressed him,—‘ You scoundrel! [’ll give you a caning, 
If you do not disclose by what art, by what spell, Sir, 
You’ve made, for a month, my house worse than a hell, Sir, 
Then answered the rogue, with a visage most sly, 

A slight curl of the lip, and a roll of the eye,— 
‘Why, Doctor, I thought you a closer observer : 

I'm Cupid,— 

*Confound it! and Jam—Minerva!’ 


———— 








APPLICATION. 


Ler those high-pressure teachers, who fancy that man 
May have his mind mapped, squared, and ruled by a plan, 

And every compartment with book learning filled, 

While feeling, by some patent process, is chilled,— 

Remember that steam-engine boilers will flinch 

If loaded with too many pounds on the inch. 

Vesuvius would split if you blocked up the crater, 

And analogy holds through the whole range of Nature: 

You may lead and direct,—you may guard, you may guide 
Passion’s lava-like flood,—feeling’s generous tide,— 

But that system is one of Utopian heroics, 
Which attempts to make men,—what they never were,—Stoics. 
In seven-leagued boots,—whose kick none may withstand, 
Being made of the skins of Philosophers, tanned,— 
Giant Intellect strides to his glorious task : 

Does the Samson need no recreation, I ask? 

He doth,—and with joyance to brighten his track, 
Young Love,—the sly urchin,—sits perched on his back. 
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OLLAPODIANA. 





NUMBER FOUR. 





From one who loves to babble of green fields, and brooks of running 
crystal, it is natural to expect a rhapsody about the country. Listen 
then, reader, to me. 

[ affect the country, with a most engrossing and strong attachment. 
It awakens my tenderest feelings and my sweetest associations. Delli- 
cious reveries descend upon my spirit, as | walk through the meadows 
and clover fields, when the earth is white with Summer, and glowing 
with beauty. ‘T’o see the wide landscape undulating around you; to 
hear the cling-clang of the mower’s whet-stone, as he sharpens his 
scythe, while the heavy swaths are lying around; to see the Joaded 
wain rolling onward to the garner, with fragrant hay, or nodding wheat- 
sheaves,—embodiments of Plenty,—these sights are pleasant, reader : 
and you who reside in cities, where unwritten odours of a most ques- 
tionable salubrity assail your indignant nostril; who breathe chimney- 
smoke and dust, and suffer the secret backbitings of numerous bugs,— 
mostly of metropolitan origin,—you, I say, can have no imagination 
of the delights of a country existence. Your hapless ears are bored at 
morn with the supernatural shriek of the milk-man, or the amphibious 
voices of the unmusical clam-dealer, oyster-man, or sweep; and you lie 
upon your bed, tossing in restless disquiet,—you snore maledictions, 
and think daggers, though you use none. 

But out of town,—oh, it is perfect! Your milk is fresh,—your straw- 
berries fresh, rich, and succulent. The first commodity has not been 
watered at the public pump, nor are the latter luxuries bruised and 
unclean. I must drop this topic, for my mouth beginneth to water,—a 
complaint, no remedy being nigh, that is unpleasant to the last degree. 

I affect the country, because my first impressions of this breathing 
world were formed amid its hallowed scenery. I was cradled among 
the hills; blue mountains melted in the distance from my bed-room 
window ; broad fields, and woods, and rivers, shone between; the huge 
rains made melody on the roof of Home for my unsophisticated ear, and 
I became steeped in the passionate love of nature. It has never left 
me. I rejoice as I call back those pleasant times, when in the case- 
ment of our seminary, I rested my telescope on my shut-up Virgil, and 
looked off among the far-off hills in the lap of which the edifice was 
naveled, and saw the pretty girls of the farm-houses, whitening their 
long pieces of brown tow cloth, fresh from the loom,—picking rasp- 
berries in the green hedges,—drawing cool water, in the swinging 
oak-bucket, to make switchel withal, for the swains, as they came home 
for their forenoon lunch,—or milking their balm-breathing cows, ‘in 
the golden evening-tide!’ Those were happy days! and if I learned 
my Latin badly, and made blunders in recitation, I got many a leaf 
from the book of nature, most deeply by heart. 
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There is something exceedingly grateful in the country, when you 
can, as far as literature is concerned, enjoy the delectable urhs in rure ; 
when you can get books, and specially newspapers: for w hatsoever 
may be said by man or woman, as touching Editors, they are famous 
ministers to our pleasure. We love to peruse their sheets; and even 
in times of political excitement, when a stranger to the country might 
be induced to believe that the greatest rascals in the republic were rival 
candidates for its highest honors,—when, among journalists, each one 
seems rempli de colére, and ready to pull every opponent by the indi- 
vidual nose,—even then, we love to read their writings. We like to 
see the cut, the keen retort, the hot rejoinder, and the sequent quip. 
There is excitement in them. 

Commend me to a newspaper. Cowper had never seen one of our 
big sheets, when he called such four-paged folios ‘ maps of busy life.’ 
They are more,—they are life itself. Its ever-sounding and resistless 
vox populi thunders through their columns, to cheer or to subdue,—to 
elevate or to destroy. Let a scoundrel do a dirty action, and get his 
name and deed into the papers, and then go into the street,—Broadway, 
for example,—and you will see his reception. Why does each passer- 
by curl his lip, and regard him with scorn? Why is he shunned, as 
if a noisome pestilence breathed around him? What makes every 
man observe him with a contemptuous leer? Because, they have seen 
the newspaper, and they know him. So, in a contrary degree, is it 
with honorable and gifted men. The news-prints keep their works and 
worth before the public eye ; and when themselves appear, they are the 
observed of all observers. Hats are lifted as they approach, and stran- 
gers to whom they are pointed out, gaze after them with reverence. Suc- 
cess to newspapers! They are liable, it is true, to abuse,—as what 
blessing is not ?—but they are noble benefits, nevertheless. What an 
endless variety of subjects, too, do they contain! Now we are enter- 
tained with original dissertations on numerous important subjects; then, 
to use the quaint old catalogue of Burton, ‘come tydings of weddings, 
maskings, mummeries, entertainments, jubilees, wars, fires, inunda- 
tions, thefts, murders, massacres, meteors, comets, spectrums, prodigies, 
shippe-wracks, piracies, sea fights, lawsuits, pleas, laws, proclamations, 
embassys, trophies, triumphs, revels, sportes, playes; then again, as in 
a new-shifted scene, treasons, cheating tricks, robberies, enormous villa- 
nies in all kindes, funerals, burials, new discoveries, expositions ; now 
comicall, then tragical matters. 'T’o-day we hear of new offices created, 
to-morrow of great men deposed, and then again of fresh honors con- 
ferred; one is let loose, another prisoned; one purchaseth, another 
breaketh; he thrives, his neighbor turneth bankrupt ; now plenty, then 
again dearth and famine; one runs, another rides, wrangles, laughs, 
weepes, and so forth. Thus we do daily hear such like, both public 
and private news 

[ have an attachment to newspapers, because I deem them a kind of 
moral batteaux de plaisance,—or rail-cars, mayhap,—wherein you can 
embark before breakfast, or after dinner, and survey the world, and the 
kingdoms thereof. It isa cheap and right wholesome way of journey- 
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ing ; aud inde ed, with the exception of a few national jaunts, is about 
the only mode I have ever employed: for ‘I travelle not, save in 
mappe and carde, in which my unconfined thoughts have freely expa- 
tiated, as having ever been especially delighted with the study ‘of cos- 
mogany. My bias for newspapers is at “least an honest one; and I 
have been driven into it more perhaps from the worthlessness of the 
mass of re-published books, than from the intrinsic merit of my daily 
and hebdomadal visitors; for the name of these aforesaid books is 
legion,—and most of them, if in sheets, would be fit only ‘to put under 
pies, to lap spice in, and keep roast meat from burning.’ 

Rural life seldom fails to accomplish one object,—aé “softe ns the heart. 
[t awakens the affections, and leads to contemplation. ‘Gcp made the 
country, and Man made the town.’ In the former, there are no artifi- 
cial wants, prejudices, or fashions,—all is cordiality, comfort, and peace. 
We look abroad upon the solemn hills, the shining streams, and waving 
woodlands, and we feel that God is there! His hand placed the rock- 
ribbed mountain on its throne, and rolled around it its crown of 
misty glory. His breath fills the blue vault that swells above, until im- 
mensity, as it were, is visible; and His smile is shadowed only in the 
sunbeams which traverse those abysses of mystery. How majestic is 
the coming of a summer storm! We sit at the window of some rural 
mansion, to which we have fled from the thick air and heat of the 
metropolis ; we see the far-off clouds arise like giant forms against the 
horizon, with spears of fire, and robes of purple and gold; then, as 
by some sudden alchemy, they melt into a mass of solid gloom, from 
whose bosom the lightning aah its vivid chain, while its source 


‘Hangs o’er the solemn landscape, silent, dark, 
Frowning and terrible.’ 


| have said that the country melts and subdues the heart. It is true. 
[ have seen a Being, in the flush and glow of girlhood, who seemed to 
live and move in an atmosphere of lofty aud passionate excitement. I 
have seen thousands hang upon her accents, as she moved before them, 
like the Tragic muse, her eye dilated and her features radiant with the 
light of genius. I have seen the bosoms of the young and beautiful 
swelling at. her glance, and the tears of hundreds flowing at her bid- 
ding. Was there enjoyment then, in the mind of her who thus moved 
the hearts of others by the momentary tempest that awoke in her own, 
and tossed them on the ‘lava waves and gusts of her own soul ?’ 
Alas, no! It was the mingling of labor and art; the fitful fever of the 
brain. But I have seen that One presiding at the board of Home, withthe 
serenity of unutterable affection on her brow, and the radiance of happy 
thoughts in her eyes. The peace of the country had breathed upon her 
heart; and the impulses that its scenes engender, had tranquilized her 
being. Could this be the same ? Secluded, yet most content, she had 
forgotten the hollow pageantries through which she had passed; the 
noisy crowd,—the unbroken applause ; and then, the prejudices of 
altered or dishone ‘st critics, and the gossip of the multitude. She had 
other objects to ‘utterly fulfil’ her spirit. A cherub, on whose baby 
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brow and soft Siddonian lip, she could rain the warm baptism of mater- 
nal kisses ; the companionship of loving friends and elevated thoughts; 
communion with Nature,—these were her treasures and her guerdon. 
Past pre-judgments, misguided frankness, and the weaknesses of a 
clouded amor patria, seemed alike forgotten. 

Tell me not that the country is lonesome. It is rich with voices of 
comfort, and tones of delight. It is a vast and solemn cathedral, with 
walls and roof of azure and gold, unpillared and illimitable ; its floors 
are tesselated with rainbow-colored flowers, and silver streams, and 
living verdure. It is a haunt wherein to muse, and dream, and lift 
the soul, until the heart overflows in the religion of its worship. 


TaLkING of worship, makes me say, that nothing can inspire in me 

a deeper feeling of devotion than sacred music. ‘To hear the plain- 
tive overture of the choir, and the organ,—the stream of melody which 
seems to roll from the galleries, and to dissolve as it flows, into a kind 
of atmosphere above the aisles,—is soothing and subduing. It ban- 
ishes every low-thoughted care, and gives us ‘such glimpses of Heaven 
as saints have in dreams.’ One fancies that he hears the murmur of 
spirit-hymns, or else the rustling of celestial wings, and says within 
himself : 

‘Let but a little part, 

A wandering breath of that high melody 
Descend into my heart, 


And change it, till it be 
Transformed, and swallowed up, oh Love! in thee?’ 


But while I profess my affection for sacred melodies, I can truly say 
that the secular and sentimental music of the day is ‘my very great 
detestation,’ as Laureate Southey said of albums. The words are gen- 
ally namby pamby, to the last extent; and are sung with such demi- 
grunts, and shrugs, and affected cadences, that I had as lief hear the 
town crier, or that other stentorian personage who vociferates O yez! 
O yez! at acity court. Then, what contortions of phiz do singers un- 
dergo!—and how do they torture the lungs of those they teach, 
as well as the ears of those who listen! ‘Sir,’ said an intelligent 
French Count once to me, as we were listening to a pupil of an Italian 
songster, ‘this mode would destroy the best chanteuse in the world,—it 
would break the ribs of a diligence horse,—bah!’ I thought so too. 
Vocalists, now-a-days, are obliged to stretch their jaws almost to dislo- 
cation, and they roar you like lions. You would think, to see them 
sing, that they were of that class mentioned in sacred writ, who 
‘open their mouths wide for the latter rain.’ They seem to delight in 
gutturals and grimace,—flourishes and falsettos. One of these men, 
whose vocal orifice extended horizontally almost across his face, ap- 
plied not long ago to a waggish physician in Philadelphia, to ask his 
advice as touching the probable success of an operation to which he 
desired to submit himself. 

17 
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‘TI have sung for Sev edit years in public,’ said the sniamrel, aes I 
find that the changes of fashion require louder tones than I am able to 
utter, while my mouth retains its present dimensions. I am obliged to 
whiffle out many of my long and large notes, as a grimalkin cries in a 
quinsy, cracked and broken. I want volume, —and I have called to 
know whether you can aid me in effecting an alteration which will 
give my lips a fulle r and freer play, and my voice more freedom.’ 

‘Perhaps so, ee the physician,—but what do you require ? 
What do you propose 3 

‘I wish, I say,’ returned the singer, (who, let it be remembered, had 
an enormous bouche of his own,) “that my mouth should be enlarged. 
It is too limited for my purposes. 

‘OQ—ho |’ said the doctor,—‘ I understand you. We'll see what can 
be done.’ 

He arose, and placing his hand on the head of the patient, turned it 
to and fro, like a barber’s garcon, while an expression of solemn 
drollery struggled in his features. 

‘I can do so, Sir,’ he continued, after a short pause, ‘ and easily ; but 
there is a preliminary operation, which may distress, and perhaps dis- 
figure you. It is a dong job, and you may not consent to it, 

“To any thing, my dear doctor, that will effect my object. Pray tell 
me what is requisite to be done ? 

‘Why, my friend, you w ish your mouth widened: it is now uncom- 
monly expansive,—and in order to extend its limits any farther, it will 
first be necessary to remove your ears,—they being obstacles at each 
corner !’ 

It may be conjectured that the operation was declined, and that the 
vocalist quitted his adviser in the sulks. Such was the fact. 

By the way, the physician of whom I have thus spoken, is a kind 
of modern Abernethy: full of benevolence, skill, and merrimake. He 
knows how to distinguish to a nicety between positive illness and ima- 
ginary ailments, —those children of hy pochondria and spleen. He was 
once, and that not ‘sixty years since,’ visited by a bloated and ricketty 
bon vivant, who had epicurized himself almost to Death’s door, where, 
like the Irishman’s horse in the play, he seemed ready to go in without 
knocking. His proboscis was a model of convivial rubicundity ; but 
the corners of his mouth were drawn downward with a look of settled 
misanthropy. In short, he had eaten too much, for too long a time; 
the genial juices of his system had become tart and acid ; while his 
mind, never the most cordial or elevated, had become cloudy, sluggish, 
and indiscriminative of good. 

The epicure approached the Esculapian disciple, with a visage as 
sour as if he had just effected the deglutition of all the ipecacuanha in 
Christendom. He slid with his gouty limbs into a chair, and vocife- 
rated : 

‘Well, doctor, here I am,—and I am just going to die. Not that I 
feel so very bad in my system,—but just look at my nose! What mean 
those devilish carbuncles,—those branching red veins! It can’t be 
eating,—it can’t be drinking. I have given up all but one slice of 
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beef, one of mutton, and one of pork, at dinner; I eat fewer potatoes at 
a sitting than I used to; and where I was wont to take three glasses of 
brandy, or wine, whether it be Madeira, Port, Sherry, or Heidsick, I 
now take but two. | eat fewer suppers, or at least not guite so many 
late ones, and those not so heartily as I once did: yet L sleep badly,— 
have strange dreams, and wear this salamander-looking nose. What 
the deuce am Ito do? It makes me very unhappy. It torments me 
continually, by the itching which it produces. 1 want your candid 
opinion on this matter, doctor,—and 1 want it soon,—or I shall bea 
dead man.’ 

‘Well, my friend, replied the Healer: ‘I have but one thing to 
recommend,—and if you refuse it, all is lost. I have often told you 
that you would kill yourself with gormandizing: you have visited me 
time and again with your ailings, and all my advice, which would have 
tended to remove them, has been uniformly rejected. I can do no 
more,—except to mention the remedy with respect to your distressed 
member, which I am now about to offer. You say it annoys you: 
and with that knowledge, as well as a sight of its redness in my eye, 
I repeat, there is but one course for you to pursue, which can yield 
you relief. If after hearing the plan, you shall decline it, let the peril 
be your own. I wash my hands of the whole business.’ 

‘Pray tell me, doctor,—I will follow your counsel implicitly. I 
vow, I fear if I do not, that these incipient eruptions will combine in a 
cancer. Do ease me at once, and tell me what I shall do, if my nose 
continues thus to itch me.’ 

‘Listen, then, for your comfort depends on what I say. If it does 
itch, as you declare, and as I doubt not,—if it plagues you thus, you 
can only,—I say it solemnly, as I said before——you can only throw 
yourself upon one method,—one dernier resort,—which is, To scRaTcH 
ir! Do this, and relief will follow ; and remember with gratitude that 
it was L advised you! Good morning.’ 

This was as good an answer, under the circumstances, as could 
have been made. How many nervous ladies and Aypi gentlemen, 
are the bane of the physician,—wearying his soul out with their fan- 
cied ills! It were well if we had more Abernethys in our catalogue 
of doctors. How this excellent and praiseworthy fraternity contrive 
to enjoy life so well, and to look so round and happy as the most of 
them do, is to me a puzzle. 





SpeakING of puzzles, reminds me, Reader, of one now lying perdue 
in my breeches pocket, which [ am about to transcribe for your edifica- 
tion. Rack your brain over it, for it is a veritable enigma, and sus- 
ceptible of solution. ‘Ten to one, you don’t guess it! A wide round 
has that enigma gone, among the Philadelphia lawyers,—that prover- 
bially puzzle-solving tribe—yet it remains unravelled. As the news- 
papers say, whena sheep has been stolen, and the thief escaped,— the 
whole matter is veiled in impenetrable mystery.’ It was engendered 
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by a savant who wore a red wig, and tock a great deal of snuff. 
What is it? There ’s the question! 


ANEW PUZZLE. 


Ir is as high as all the stars, 
No well was ever sunk so low; 
It is in age, five thousand years, 
But was not born an hour ago. 


It is as wet as water is, 
No red-hot iron e’er was drier : 
As dark as night, as cold as ice, 
Shines like the sun, and burns like fire, 


No soul, nor body to consume,— 

No fox more cunning, dunce more dull; 
*Tis not on earth, ’tis in this room, 

Hard as a stone and soft as wool. 


"Tis of no color, but of snow, 
Outside and inside black as ink; 

All red, all yellow, green and blue,— 
This moment you upon it think. 


In every noise, this strikes your ear, 

*T will soon expire, ’twill ne’er decay; 
Does always in the light appear, 

And yet was never seen by day. 


Than the whole earth it larger is, 
Than a small pin’s point ’t is less; 
I’|\ tell you ten times what it is, 
Yet after all, you shall not guess! 


’Tis in your mouth, ’t was never nigh,— 
Where’er you look, you see it still; 

*T will make you laugh, ’twill make you cry; 
You feel it plain, touch what you will.’ 


I have no great respect for charades, rebuses, and riddles, but the 
foregoing puzzle is so ‘ very mysterious, as Paul Pry would say, that 
it will well repay an hour’s study. Who gives it up? I consider it 
worth finding out. It will be found different from one half of those for- 
lorn enigmas which pay so poorly for a discovery. Such things re- 
mind me of the missionary who was ascending the Mississippi with 
some religious tracts, and stepped on shore from a flat boat, to accost an 
old lady who was knitting before a low shantee, under a tree near the 
river. It was in the Asiatic cholera time, and the epidemic was then 
in New-Orleans. 

‘My good woman,’ said the evangelist, as he offered her a tract, 
‘have you got the gospel here ?’ 

‘No, Sir, we han’t,’ replied the old crone, ‘but they ’ve got it awfully 
down to New-O’leens !’ 

The question was a puzzle. 

It is better, I take it, to laugh than to cry; and, Reader, I hope thou 
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relishest a joke. If thou dost not, I am sorry for thee. If thy ears are 
deaf to jeux d’ esprit, and thine eye looketh around upon the world with 
a dullness which humor cannot brighten,—then I say Go to, thou art 
not of my kidney. ‘Asa Dutch host, if you come to an inn in Ger: 
manie, and dislike your fare, diet, lodging, ete., replies, in a surly tone, 
‘If you like not this, get you to another inn,’ so [ resolve, if you like not 
my writing, go read something else. I do not much esteem thy cen- 
sure ; take thy course; ’t is not as thou wilt, nor as I will,—for every 
man’s witty labor takes not, except the matter, subject, cccasion, and 
some commending favorite, happen to it.’ 


Appropos of crying,—I know a clever and venerable septuagena- 
rian, who when he should laugh, always weeps. Tell him a good 
story, or a bit of pleasant news, and he will sob as if his heart would 
break. I met him not long since, in the country, in a mixed company,— 
the brilliant fragments of a marriage party. The bridegroom was of his 
household ; and when the good old gentleman found that his young rela- 
tive had committed matrimony with a lovely specimen of girlhood, 
and under the most favorable auspices, he burst forth into an irrepress- 
ible flood of sorrow and joy together. His chair shook under him 
with the intensity of his emotions, as if it partook of them; while his 
aged optics,—‘ purging thick amber and plum-tree gum,’—exhibited 
his amiable weakness in a fruitful river of brine. It was a hearty 
spectacle, to see such sympathy and genial feeling in the bosom of 
Age. I love to see these ancient reservoirs of sentiment occasionally 
stirred up with the pole of passing events. 

‘Did you have a pleasant party, on the evening of the bridal?’ quoth 
the old gentleman to one of the nuptial train. 

‘O, delightful!’ was the answer,—‘ perfectly delightful !’ 

‘Good gracious !’—responded the querist,—‘ you don’t say so!’ And 
then he collapsed again into a paroxysm of doleful enjoyment, that 
was most edifying to observe. 

Well,—I love to see these things; I love to see the fountains of 
affection welling up from the slow-throbbing heart of Eld. When I 
become old ; when the vital current plays tardily and sadly through the 
shrunken conduits of my frame; when, at times, I ‘’gin to be a-weary 
of the sun;’ when the sober autumnal shadows are stealing along my 
pathway, and voices from the Past tell me how many are lost that [ 
have loved —then let me cherish those that remain; let me be inter- 
ested in their enjoyments, and let the light which beams from their 
open brows and loving eyes, sink warmly on my heart! 

By the way, I like those representations of age, which we see some- 
times in the Scottish pictures of Wilkie, ana in paintings of the Flemish 
school,—where the elderly gentleman, as in John Anderson my Jo, is 
represented as the very personification of good feeling. I love to see 
your ‘old’un’ enjoy his joke. How well do I remember observing 
my father sit down and shake his capacious sides over Knicker- 
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bocker’s History! Yet he was a sage, grave man; had shouldered 
his musket, and carried his knapsack through many a long campaign, 
in the Revolution, and commanded his troops in the last war with 
honor. His heart was not saddened, however, by the remembrance 
of the trials that he had endured for his country ; and well was he able, 
in the evening of his decline, ‘to show how fields were won, —for he 
had won them. 


MILITARY matters have materially altered of late years. ‘There is 
a vast deal of superfluous courage extant. In a time of profound 
peace, the good citizens of many of our states are bored with fines and 
mulcts, that ought to be discarded altogether. Then, what a sight do 
some of our militia companies present! They remind me of the story 
of the French Prince, who visited England, and on his arrival at 
Cambridge, was greeted by a volunteer company of neighboring 
clowns, —commanded by a supreme hind, who exceeded all his train- 
band for clumsiness and bad culture. After undergoing a sort of re- 
view before the noble stranger, the captain approached him, and begged 
to know the opinion he entertained of the company that fronted him. 

‘Sare,’ said the Prince, ‘I ’ave seen great many companie; great 
many battallion; I ’ave seen de grand corps de Napoleon; de guard 
National; I ’ave seen de allied armée; I ’ave seen de Swiss and de 

?russ,—but ma foi, capitan, I ’ave nevare 
seen such an extraordinare companie as yours,—nevare,—nevare !’ 

The compliment was considered equivocal. 

Country trainings are nearly on a par with country serenades. If 
their dispraise can be expressed in a more appropriate simile, I should 
be glad to find it out. A friend of mine, in one of the interior towns of 
the key-stone State, recently undertook to serenade a young lady to- 
ward whom he hada kind of sentimental propensity. I dare say he 
promised good music,—being far more notorious for promises than per- 
formance,—but when the evening came, the expectant damsel was 
greeted with such a concord of sounds, as had not been heard since the 
days of Babel. Tin horns, fiddles——made of corn stalks,—cow-bells, 
triangles, a fife, a bass drum,—dase it was!—and that guttural instru- 
ment, the bassoon,—these, played upon by a band of boorish tatterde- 
mallions, made up the music and the band. The wakeful Venus en- 
dured it as long as her weak nervés would allow; when she arose, ‘ in 
bed gown clad,’ and popping her night-capt head from the window, 
poured forth such a polyglott remonstrance,—in Dutch, English, and 
patois,—that the serenaders were obliged to decamp with a most pre- 
cipitate scattering. Would that our ungainly and useless militia might 
obey the public remonstrance,—follow the example, and do likewise ! 


OLLAPop. 





Hartford, July 11th, 1835. 


Dreams. 


DREAMS. 





* Knowest thou what thou art in the hour of sleep?’ Taliessin. 





Revere thyself,—for thou art wonderful, 

Even in thy passiveness. Hail, heir of heaven, 
Immortal Mind !—that when the body sleeps, 
Dost roam with unseal’d eye, and tireless wing, 
Where Memory hath no chart, and Reason finds 
No pole-star for her compass. Guest divine,— 
Our earthly nature bows itself to thee,— 
Putting its ear of clay unto the sigh 

Of thy disturbed visions, if perchance 

It gain some whisper of thy glorious birth, 

Or deathless heritage. 


How sweet are dreams 
To those whom waking life hath surfeited 
With dull monotony! ’T is sweet when da 
Hath been a weariness, and Evening’s hand, 
Like some lean miser, greedily doth clutch 
The flowers that morning gave us, to lie down 
And breathe a fragrance that they never knew,— 
Pressing our fingers to the thornless rose 
That springs where’er we tread. *T is very sweet 
To turn from stern Reality, who sits 
Like some starch beldame, all precise and old 
And sheer intolerant,—and with the spell 
Of radiant Fancy, rove unblam’d and wild, 
And limitless. hen niggard Fortune gives 
A stony pillow,—like the patriarch’s col, 
Who de t at Bethel,—gentle dreams do plant 
An airy ladder for the angels’ feet, 
Making that hard couch like the gate of heaven. 
They feed us on ambrosize,—till we loathe 
Our household bread. 


To traverse all untir’d, 
Broad realms, more bright than fabled Araby,— 
To hear unearthly music,—to plunge deep 
In seas of bliss,—to make the tyrant grave 
Unlock its treasure-valve, and yield the form 
Whose loss we wept, back to our glad embrace,— 
To wear the tomb’s damp drapery, yet to live,— 
To catch from heaven a glimpse of streets of gold, 
A sound of harpings, and a gleam of wings 
Forever glancing o’er the ethereal way,— 
These are the gifts of dreams, and we would speak 
Most reverently of their strange ministry. 





Lo,—life is but a dream! Awake! Awake! 
Cast off the trance of vanity, and look 

With keen, undazzled eye, above the cloud 

That canopies man’s hopes. Hear ye the voice 

Of Deity, that ’mid man’s hour of sleep, 

In the still baptism of his dewy dreams, 

Beareth such witness of the wondering soul, 

As breathed o’er Jordan’s wave,—‘ Behold my Son!’ 
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MY TABLETS: 
OR, RECORDS AND SKETCHES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A STUDENT AND TRAVELER. 


NUMBER ONE, 


Many years ago, at the close of a mellow autumn day, toward 
the end of my senior year, | was sitting in my room at College, 
when the thought suddenly came into my mind, that thenceforth I would 
keep a regular journal of the striking events I might witness in after 
life, as well as of the themes and thoughts of interest or be auty with 
which I might meet in my desultory reading. From that period until the 
present,—except an interruption of a few weeks by severe illness,—lI 
have rarely failed daily to transcribe something into my Note-book. 
Youth furnished several trivial fond records for my pages,—and as 
time wore on, Observation copied there many incidents and adventures, 
with numerous ‘saws of books.’ It has been my good fortune to visit 
many foreign cities of renown, at periods when events were occurring, 
the fame of which will go down to after ages. Of these I have pre- 
served various memoranda. 

The other day I received a courteous but pressing communication, 
(from gentlemen probably not unknown to the Proprietors of this 
Magazine,) requesting me to cull from my papers,—the existence and 
merits of which some partial friend had mentioned, and over-rated,— 
such excerpts as would be likely to prove entertaining to their readers. 
After some hesitation and doubt,—for my published liter rary labors have 
hitherto been mainly confined to the commercial columns of a news- 
paper,—I came to the conclusion which resulted in my present début 
before the readers of the Knickerbocker. So soon as my mind was 
made up, I despatched Betty, the maid, to bring me from the bottom of 
a venerable, worm-eaten trunk, which had seen much foreign service, 
and occupied the corner of an upper chamber of my dwelling, a bundle 
of manuscripts. She soon returned, bearing in her hand ten or twelve 
manuscript books, composed of sheets of foolscap, folded into quarters, 
and stitched in a variety of covers,—some of coarse wrapping paper, 
much soiled by age, and frequent handling. These latter contained m 
earliest records, —the incidents of college life, and youthful reminis- 
cences. I re-perused them with a feeling of deep enjoyment. As I 
read, thronging recollections came up from the far backward distance. 
I passed the hours until evening had waned far into the night, ina 
sort of dreamy brooding over them. All I had witnessed, —ail I had 
felt and suffered,—passed dimly, but with an abiding sense of present 
reality, before me. ‘To adopt the language of another and a far abler 
pen, ‘it was like snatching the hour ‘glass of Time, inverting it, and 
rolling back again the sands that had marked the lapse of years.’ 

After my daughters had sev ae glided up to my side, and ‘ kissed 
me for ‘ Good Night | ? and my wife had again and again importuned 
me to lay aside ‘those dusty papers, —(how often did she laud them, and 
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that highly, too, during our courtship!)—I placed them together 
in anupper drawer of my escritoir, and retired to bed,—but not 
to rest. I lay revolving in my mind the difficulties which presented 
themselves, in the onset, in the matter of selection from sources and 
themes so varied. My brain teemed with visions suggested by what 
I had been reading and pondering. Events, beyond the power of 
waking recollection—over which Time had thrown his all-concealing 
veil_—arose to the touch of unfettered Imagination. In the morning, 
‘confusion worse confounded,’ in the choice of an opening subject, was 
dispelled by the newspaper, which my eldest daughter, as is her wont, 
read to me, while I was sipping my tea at the breakfast table. It con- 
tained many prospective notices relating to the coming national anni- 
versary,—accounts of addresses to be delivered, excursions to be made, 
novelties to be witnessed, etc. 

‘It will not be inappropriate,’ said I, mentally, ‘to begin with a chap- 
ter from my papers, which shall serve to revive, on the occasion of the 
coming jubilee, some recollections of past times, connected with our 
national struggles.’* Upon this hint I acted. 


BY COUN TSY, 


Durine the greater part of the year 1814, I was living in the city 
of London. It will not be considered surprising, that a large portion 
of my Journal at this time should be occupied with subjects appertain- 
ing to the war which was then waging between England and America. 
London was half the time divided by, and agog after, other topics, it is 
true: but, for myself, the real success of British arms against European 
adversaries,—the battles gained and fields daily won — on paper,—with 
which the frequent bulletin despatches were crowded,—the rejoicings 
and fétes which were held in honor of idolized Blucher and Welling- 
ton,—the abuse poured upon Lord Byron,—and the sneers of the 
incredulous at the impostures of Johanna Southcote,—all were merged 
in an intensity of feeling for America, and all that related to her contest 
with Great Britain. A single incident will evince how completely my 
thoughts were engrossed with this subject. On a dismal night in Octo- 
ber, I was passing along New-street, on my way to Great Russell-street, 
when, all at once, I found myself borne onward with great velocity by 
a torrent, which burst upon me so suddenly as almost to deprive me of 
breath. A roar, as of falling buildings at a distance, and suffocating 
fumes, were in my ears and nostrils. I was rescued with great diffi- 
culty, by the people who immediately collected around me, and from 
whom I learned the nature of the disaster which had befallen me. An 
immense vat, belonging to a brew-house situated in Banbury-street, 
Saint Giles, and containing four or five thousand barrels of strong beer, 


had suddenly burst, and swept every thing before it. Whole dwellings 





* This paper did not reach the Publishers until the twenty-second ultimo,—too late 
for insertion in the number for July. 
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were literally riddled by the flood—numbers were killed,—and from 
among the crowds which filled the narrow passages in every direction, 
came the groans of sufferers. ‘Though but just rescued, as it were, 
from the jaws of Death,—my clothes heavy with the hot malt liquor 
which had saturated them,—I can truly say, that fifteen minutes had 
not elapsed, before I had entirely forgotten the late disastrous occur- 
rence, in the emotions excited by perusing in the Admiralty Bulletin 
an exaggerated account of a most brilliant victory gained over the 
American army before Baltimore, in which it was stated, that twelve 
thousand Americans had been completely put to route by about four 
thousand British troops, including a brigade of seamen. ‘The Yan- 
kees, it was added, had fled with the most cowardly precipitation, leav- 
ing all their wounded and artillery. 

There are few young Americans at the present day, who can appre- 
ciate the rancour with which their countrymen were regarded in Great 
Britain, even twenty or thirty years ago. During the war, it was 
unceasingly urged, that America would soon be forced to seek peace 
in unqualified submission. If she followed the counsels of Mapison, 
in resisting English tyranny and encroachment, her navy would be 
swept from the seas,—her commerce annihilated,—her towns laid 
waste,—what time Sir Rowland Hill and his officers should cross 
the Atlantic, and animate his followers to conquest, by describing those 
whom they were to meet in the language of Gloster : 


‘Remember whom you are to cope withal : 

A scum of Britons, rascals, runaways, 

Whom their o’ercloyed country vomits forth, 

To desperate adventures and assur’d destruction.’ 


Madison’s Proclamation, of the eighth of December, was turned into 
doggerel rhyme, and vulgar ballads, which were hawked about the 
streets, and sold at every crossing. Many sneers were indulged at that 
part of this able state paper which lamented the destruction by the Bri- 
tish of the public edifices at Washington,—the more, that they were the 
repositories of the public archives, not only precious to the nation as 
the memorials of its origin, and its early transactions, but interesting to 
all nations. The assumption that America had any records worthy of 
preservation, and that a high destiny awaited her, was an especial topic 
for ridicule. One of the poems upon the Proclamation, to which I have 
alluded, contained the annexed parody of its closing paragraph: 


‘On such an occasion, when all of you know 

Your President’s lost, if you don’t beat the foe, 

None surely will dare to forget what they owe. 

Your liberty now you have got to maintain, 

With the means heaven gave, if we could but retain. 
Remember no common cause on you now flashes, 
Remember eo fight for your Capital’s ashes. 

Now, march on to glory,—den’t let the foe thump us, 
Nor scud asI scamper’d from Bladensburgh rumpus. 
So the English shall Washington enter no more, 
Stol’n the steed, of the stable [ll well guard the door.’ 


The newspapers were full of lampoons and witicisms upon the 
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United States and the American President. One termed our Govern- 
ment, in the language of literature, a ‘ Collection of Fugitive Pieces, 
hardly worth preserving and binding. The Republic, it was said, 
must needs be a strong one, because its President was head-strong 
and its Secretary Arm-strong. Alluding to the burning of Washing- 
ton, another journal remarked, that Madison had no reason to com- 
plain of Great Britain, since, to accommodate him, she had brought 
the war home to his own door,—that he fought like a Roman, for he 
crossed the Tvber,—that his palace at Washington was said to have 
enjoyed many rich prospects, but that its prospect of being re-built was 
very poor, etc. A third newspaper lauded the President's project for 
laying the foundation of a national debt, since he had so many sinking 
funds ready made to his hands,—declaring, at the same time, that it 
was quite proper to deny the President a free consumption of cod-fish, 
because he had fish enough to fry in keeping the Americans from 
laying down their arms at the feet of England. Such are a few of the 
thousand modes in which our country was held up to ridicule, and 
taunted with the effects of the injuries she had received. But detrac- 
tion did not always come in this contemptuous, indifferent shape. A 
leading journal, remarking upon the Proclamation, held the following 
language: ‘ We can picture to ourselves a few grotesque thousands, 
consisting of people who have emigrated from almost every nation on 
the face of the earth, turning out, without a spark of patriotism or 
national incitement, and after many months’ fatiguing march from the 
western countries to those interminable chains of mountains throughout 
North Carolina and Virginia, coming in the face of the heroes who 
have been led to victory under a WELLINGTON! Such a sight would 
be a greater burlesque upon military operations than even Falstaff, 
with his ragged recruits.’ Our victories, also, were depreciated to the 
lowest possible point. Even the triumphs of Macponoven, and 
Perry, and Porter, were at first only acknowledged to have injured 
the British flotilla on the Lakes. The slight disappointment, it was 
admitted, was rather galling, because favorable intelligence from that 
quarter had been expected,—but it could not affect the result of the 
contest. That although, through terror at the thought of the veteran 
legions of Wellington, dread defiance was the order of the day in the 
United States, America would soon find that even warfare was not 
necessary to conquest,—for that by a rigorous blockade of her ports, 
shutting her out from intercourse with the rest of the world, it would 
be absolutely impossible for her to find the means of continuing hostili- 
ties for another year. 

With what bitterness was the treaty of Ghent assailed by these same 
news-prints! It came like a thunderbolt in the stillness of a summer 
day, though it was in reality a gleam of sunshine through the rifts of 
a raging storm. Doughty, war-determined journalists, loudly com- 
plained, that when the American government might have been annihi- 
lated as it were by a blow, insulted Britain forebore to strike!—and 
when magnitudinous preparations had been made to teach the dema- 
gogues of the Republic,—the motely group of nondescripts who formed 
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the papidaion of the United States, ee Great Britain would assume 
the attitude of the thundering Jupiter, and destroy the feeble opponent 
who had dared to meet her in the fullness of her glory, the world was 
astounded by a treaty of peace! But they disclaimed all agency in 
producing the war. On the despicable American government, it was 
contended, must rest the odium of the unprovoked hostilities, finally 
closed under such circumstances of mortification to England. Lamen- 
tations were loud and frequent against the calamities that had ensued 
in the pitiful contests with so contemptible an enemy,—and all the 
disasters of the British forces were attributed to the ‘imbecility of a 
‘certain mititary character’,—and the chagrin at these mishaps was 
declared to be increased by the fact, that all opportunity of retrieving 
them was now at anend. It was constantly boasted, for a long time 
after the conclusion of the treaty, that had the war continued but 
another campaign, the triumph of Great Britain would have been com- 
plete,—for that inevitable destruction must have fallen upon our trade, 
as it would only have been necessary to continue the rigid blockade 
which had prevailed for some months,—that out of every ten ships 
America might send to sea, the proportion of nine might fairly be 
calculated to be taken or destroyed. Our commerce had been reduced, 
it was declared, to the last degree of ruin, as was evinced by the British 
newspapers, whole columns of which were filled with the names of 
American vessels captured and sunk by English commanders, on the 
different stations from Halifax to the Mississippi. One journal enter- 
tained serious doubts whether, after all, Mr. Madison would ratify the 
treaty, w hile another, in contending that he weuld scarcely be so 
insane as to refuse to do so, still hoped that he would not,—that the 
sword, which even then was not sheathed, might continue to be wielded, 
until it had cut abundance of new laurels for the brows of British 
warriors,—and implored perdition upon whosoever first cried, ‘ Hold!— 
enough!’ 

Such is a faithful picture of the state of feeling which prevailed in 
England toward the United States, a little more than twenty years 
ago. When I reflect upon what we have been,—upon what we are, 
and upon what we may become, as a people-—my heart swells with 
rapture. And while those who have once denounced and depreciated 
our country and its pepulation,—no longer able to close their eyes to 
our resistless progress in all that serves to exalt and embellish a nation,—- 
are every day yielding us the raise which they once scouted and 
denied,—I am content,—even while calling up these recollections of 
the past,—to say, in all sincerity, ‘ Let by-gones be by-gones.’ I have 
lived to see the American flag, ‘still high “advanced, floating over the 
waves of every ocean under the whole heaven, and ev ery river r that rolls 
its flood to the main. I have lived to see Prophecy ashamed that 
past predictions had been confined in so narrow limits,—and to feel, 
more and more, with each revolving year, how true it is, with the pros- 
perous and happy citizens of the United States, that their 


‘First, best Country, ever is at Home.’ 
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JOHANNA BSBOUTHCOTE. 


Towarp the latter part of the year 1814, the impostures of this sin- 
gular female were drawing to a close. Her followers were gradually 
dropping away, when I visited her, on the twenty-eighth of September, 
at a house which she then occupied in Manchester-street, Manchester 
Square. The appearance of the promised child of the Prophetess, 
which had been the constant theme of gossip and discussion, for many 
months, was no longer expected, at least by many of her disciples. 
When I was shown into her apartment, I found an elderly lady, dressed 
in deep black crape, with a red silk turban upon her head, apparently 
about forty-five or fifty years of age. Her countenance was pale, but 
masculine. She was seated in an arm-chair, and surrounded by twenty 
or thirty adherents, who appeared to be hanging upon her words with 
the most intense interest. A coarse, clownish-looking Yorkshireman, 
who seemed an especial attendant, made me acquainted with the Pro- 
phetess, and I took my seat a short distance from her chair. I addressed 
her a question or two, concerning herself——but I was soon prevented 
from repeating or adding to my inquiries. She began,—while her cold 
gray eyes were bent full and searchingly upon me,—to overwhelm me 
with a torrent of volubility.—waving her hand with a sort of holy dig- 
nity, whenever I endeavored to interpose a word. She spake of her 
heavenly Visitation, and said that He was coming,—(meaning the Shi- 
loh that was soon to be born of her,)—who would prepare the way for 
the Millenium, when all mankind should live in unity and brotherly 
love-—when swords should be turned into ploughshares, and spears 
into pruning-hooks, etc. She said that after the birth of Shiloh, which 
was in no way to disprove the divinity of the Saviour, as had been sta- 
ted by her enemies, the Sizth and Seventh Books would appear, to 
outnplate the Wonders she had predicted. After listening for the space 
of half an hour to similar absurdities, I arose to take my leave. ‘I 
petceive that you are slow of heart to believe,’ said she, inclining her 
head slightly toward me, as I made my adieu,— but the time is com- 
ing, and Now 1s, when you will be operated upon by the Spirit, to 
believe all the words which I have spoken unto you, and which are 
written in the Fifth Book.’ 

I have often wondered that the absurd and ridiculous prophecies, or 
views, of this celebrated Impostor,—which were implicitly believed by 
many of her fanatical followers for more than twelve years,—could 
ever have taken root in the soil on which they sprung up and flour- 
ished. So extended was her fame, that she was forced at one time to 
delegate the holy unction with which she was endowed,—and her Chief 
Priests, (in some instances men of piety and intelligence,) held public 
meetings for the promulgation of her doctrines. Some of her female 
followers in Scotland, prepared several hundred pounds of plum-cake, 
for the use of the coming Shiloh. The infant failing to appear at the 
appointed time, however, her deluded dupes renounced her, and her 

opinions,—leaving her a prey to her own conscience, and to the neg- 
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lect and citieained in which tus died. Let no one, even in the present 
enlightened age, marvel at this successful delusion. Recent occur- 
rences in our own country have shown, that even here, the field of 
imposture and folly is by no means fallow 


DUR FP BV 80 Ss. 


Tue name of Byron was on the lips of almost every one in 
London, during my stay in that metropolis. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive, at this time,—now that his genius has thrown a halo of glory 
around English literature that time itself can never dim,—with what 
virulence and bitterness he was continually assailed, from all quarters. 
The minor bards who were writhing under the lash which he had but 
recently bestowed upon their tender epidermises, were wreaking their 
vengeance upon the noble Poet, by the invention and circulation of 
every fiction that might serve to lower him in the estimation of his 
countrymen, or make him appear ridiculous in the eyes of the world. 
Feeble poetasters, whose plummets were inadequate to sound the 
depths of his mind,—before whose mighty powers their own weak 
endowments paled like the light of phosphorus i in the sun,—poured a 
full tide of detraction upon his name. They depreciated and lampooned 
him, not only in all private circles, but in almost every public journal 
in London. At the coterie, the theatre, the chop-house, the club-room,— 
every where, where discussions and conversations upon the war with 
France and America were temporarily intermitted,—the name of Byron 
was heard, coupled with every species of denunciation. The news- 
papers were filled with communications in prose, and likewise numer- 
ous bits of poetry, showing that the gentle brotherhood were at least 
fully determined to ‘cry aloud and spare not.’ One compared him to 
the harpies mentioned by Virgil, half human, half bird, chattering con- 
tinually in a petulant strain, like those monsters of prey, defiling all he 
touched, and bespattering alike both friend and foe. Another ‘warned 
him to beware how he indulged in his ‘arrowy censure against his 
superiors, lest some bolder “eagle from among the flock of aspiring 
fledglings he had traduced, should pounce upon /im, and wound his 
new- fledged fame. ‘The heart of the great satirist was contemned, as 
possessing not one ray to cheer the gloom i in which a just heaven had 
enveloped it. Some votary of tlie Muses, aiming to be facetious, sung 
the history of Byron’s early life, wherein it was set down, that, in 
infancy, to tempt him to his food, his nurse was wont to squeeze lemon 
into his pap,—and to solace his childish complaints, would give him 
vinegar to drink, and strew wormwood upon his bread and butter. 
Subsequently, another bardling followed up this very witty conceit, in 
doggerel verse, and added, that when a bouquet of flowers was gath- 
ered for his hands, when a boy, he would insist upon the nettle’s occu- 
pying a prominent place among the leaves,—and that, as he grew 
toward man’s estate, mustard, however pungent, was insufficient to 
raise a moisture in his eyes, nor was aquafortis capable of producing a 
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wry face,—that sloes’ juice was his favorite wine, and bitter almonds 
his most admired dessert,—and that 


‘Thus trained a Satirist, his mind 
Soon caught the bitter, sharp, and sour, 
And all their various powers combined, 
Produced Childe Harold and The Giaour.’ 


The following lines, by Lord Byron, were appended to the first and 
second London editions of The Corsair. They were omitted in the 
subsequent issues : 


* Weep, daughter of a royal line, 
A sire’s disgrace, a realm’s decay : 
Ah, happy! if each tear of thine 
Could wash a father’s guilt away ! 


* Weep,—for thy tears are Virtue’s tears,— 
Auspicious to these suffering isles : 
And be each drop in future years, 
Repaid thee by thy people’s smiles! 


The publication of these stanzas seemed to add tenfold fury to the 
rage of the noble Poet's enemies. Shielding themselves under the 
pretence of superabundant loyalty to His Majesty, and indignation at 
such gross reflections upon him in an address to his daughter, they 
hurled at the author’s devoted head every variety of missile. Some 
assailed him in sober prose,—some in halting verse. He was charged 
with endeavoring to draw the king’s offspring from her filial duty and 
zeal, and every sister, sire, and son, was called upon to ‘loathe him as 
the poisoned air. He was accused of being warped by pride, stung by 
envy, and imbued with a most deadly rancour of soul: hatred for the 
world and all that therein was, of human mould, had caused his pen to 
overflow with gall. 

Foremost among the most inveterate of his poetical defamers, was a 
man named Dennis Srort, an Irishman, whom Byron had crucified in 
his ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ as ‘the grovelling Stott,— 
‘a most profound explorer of the bathos,—‘an impudent and execra- 
ble poacher for the daily prints, etc. This writer was once pointed 
out to me, at Mr. West’s Exhibition-room of ‘ Christ Rejected,’ in Pall- 
Mall,—a sallow, billious-looking person,—so thin as to raise a doubt 
whether he had fat enough in his frame to keep the wick of existence 
burning. This hopeful son of the Muses attacked Byron, for a long 
time, in different newspapers. He assailed him in ‘Odes,’ ‘ Lines,’ 
‘Stanzas,’ ‘Epigrams,’ and ‘ Impromptus,’—and whether he tried his 
Pegassus in ambles, paces, or canters, he was equally and alike malig- 
nant. He averred that there was a great variety of opinion respecting 
Byron’s poems,—many good judges placing his Lordship rather low 
in the list of the minor poets of England,—and that even if admired by 
some, their spirit was detested by all. His style was especially con- 
demned, by this same resplendent critic. He was accused of contin- 
ually resorting to tricks and singularities, in order to show his clever- 
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ness! The following brilliant Acrostic is a fair sample of the talent 
and judgment displayed in these paltry assaults : 


‘B efore the Flood, perhaps there was no Poet, 

Y et now we have one,—well does Morpheus know it! 
R ough, though no diamond,—bitter, but not strong, 
O blivion after him strides swift along, 

N or can he cheat her of a single song.’ 


I have copied into my Journal several extracts from the numerous 
attacks, both in prose and rhyme, which were made upon the author of 
Childe Harold. The following may serve as a specimen of the latter: 


Barp of the pallid front, and curling hair, 
To London taste, and Northern critics dear,— 
Friend of the dog, companion of the bear, 
Apo.to drest in trimmest Turkish gear. 


'T is thine to eulogize the fell Corsair, 

Scorning all laws that Gop or Man can frame ; 
And yet so formed to please the gentle fair, 

That reading Misses wish their Loves the same. 


Thou prov’st that laws are made to aid the strong, 
That murderers and thieves alone are brave,— 
That all religion is an idle song, 
Which troubles life, and leaves us at the grave. 


That men and dogs have equal claims on Heav’n, 
Though dogs but bark, and men more wisely prate,— 
That to thyself one friend alone was given, 
That Friend a Dog, now snatch’d away by Fate. 


And, last, can tell how daughters best may show 
Their love and duty to their fathers dear, 

By reckoning up what stream of filial woe 
Will give to every crime a cleansing tear. 


Long may’st thou please this wonder-seeking age, 
By Mu RRAY pure has’d and by Moore admired ; 
May girls ne’er quit thy fashionable page, 
Nor e’er be with thy Turkomania tir’d. 


These lines are mild in comparison with many others upon the same 


general theme,—as the subjoined stanzas,—the last pearl of a long 
string,—will bear witness : 





‘Hide, Byron! in the shades of Night,— 
Hide in thy own congenial cell 
The mind that would a fiend affright, 
And shock the dunnest realms of Hell!’ 


Such were the literary merits of a great majority of the various 
attacks made upon Byron, by the small fry whom he had chastised, 
and who bore ample testimony to the correctness of Shakspeare’s 
axiom, that ‘your dull asses will never mend their paces by beating.’ 

Nothing connected with the noble Bard, howsoever sacred or domes- 
tic, but was at once bruited, and commented upon. When the report 
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of his intended marriage first transpired in London, the metropolis was 
literally deluged with attempts at wit upon this topic. What !—had 
Lord Byron consented to become like other men,—to step forth to the 
public gaze as ‘ Benedick, the married man? He, who had boasted 
of his constancy and truth,—who had started with horror at the thought 
of a second love, that should mar the sacred image in his breast,—who 
had sworn 


That he ‘for worlds would not behold the dame, 
Resembling her he lov’d, but not the same,’ — 


was he at last about to stoop his soaring soul, and bow his neck for the 
matrimonial yoke ?—to assume the country husband, and discourse 
with his beloved upon oxen, hogs, and turkeys, ducks and geese ?— 
upon the proper time to pickle and to brew? Straightway predictions 
were indulged, that the sun of his muse, shorn of his beams, must set 
in the night of domestic life. He was advised forthwith to collect the 
copies of his works, and destroy his declarations, that none might quote 
from himself his falsehoods and inconstancy. Then followed mysteri- 
ous givings out, that ‘a certain noble Lord’ had indulged in more than 
one amour, and had woven his web of love around more than one fair 
one at the same time,—and the story of a young and lovely creature, in 
one of the provincial towns, having at one time dressed in the habili- 
ments of the other sex, and served as a sort of page to his Lordship, 
was most industriously circulated, and doubtless by thousands implicitly 
believed. 

Poor Byron !—when unborn pages, that were to go down to remotest 
time, were crowding on his soul, to be annoyed by myriads of brain- 
less detractors, who were not worthy to unloose the latchets of his 
shoes,—to unstrap the sandal-shoon of the glorious Pilgrim! Well 
might he exclaim : 

‘He who ascends to mountain tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow,— 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toil that to those summits led.’ 

Who could blame Byron, that he ‘had not loved the world? 
Gaunt Envy dogged his footsteps,—Malignity and Detraction followed 
him as his shadow,—and when fawning Idolatry succeeded, who could 
censure him for turning, sick at heart, from the hollow mockery ? 
Alas! that now, when ‘after life’s fitful fever he sleeps well,’ whose 
works 





‘are Nature’s own, and are allied 

To the vast mountains and the eternal sea,’ 
the dull cold ear of death should be insensible to the united voice which 
arises from the kingdoms of a universe hallowed by his mighty 
genius! 
19 
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A FRAGMENT. 


Tue calmed waters smiled, for the storm had passed by, 
And the moon on their bright surface quivered ; 
When I saw, like a spectre, float silently by, 
A wreck that the tempest had shivered. 
A tenantless, rudderless, chance-driven thing,— 
No canvass to steady its motion,— 
It lay like a bird with a storm-stricken wing, 
Inert on the bosom of ocean. 


Though it heaved in the swell of a moon-silvered sea, 
The scene with no glory had crowned it; 

Dismantled, and seared, its dark hull seemed to be 
A blot on the radiance around it. 

And oft in the world,—when ’mid music and mirth 
The crowd a bright dream is pursuing,— 

Glides by some marred scion of honor and worth, 
That affliction hath rendered a ruin: 


Some dread dispensation he looked not to meet, 
Each hope that he clung to hath scattered, 

And left him with life, when no longer ’tis sweet, 
To the heart that its tempests have shattered. 
He smiles not,—for joy hath for him passed away ; 

He weeps not,—his sorrow entombing ; 
Is he not a wreck ?7—and oh, where is the ray 
His desolate path shall illumine! 


AN UNWRITTEN DRAMA OF LORD BYRON. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Tue reading world has, I apprehend, by this time become pos- 
sessed of nearly every scrap of poetry and romance ever written by 
Lord Byron. It may be pleased, however, to know something of a 
dramatic poem which he did not write, but which he projected,—and 
this is the story: 

The hero, whom we will call Alfonso, is a Spanish nobleman, just 
entering upon the career of life. His passions, from early and unre- 
strained indulgence, have become impetuous and ungovernable, and he 
follows their impulses with a wild and heedless disregard of conse- 
quences. 

Soon after his entrance into the world, he finds himself followed, 
occasionally, in public places, by a person masked and muffled up so 
as to conceal both countenance and figure. He at first pays but little 
attention to the circumstance, considering the stranger some idle or 
impertinent lounger about society. By degrees, however, the frequent 
intrusion of this silent and observant follower becomes extremely irk- 
some. ‘The mystery, too, which envelopes him, heightens the annoy- 
ance. Alfonso is unable to identify him with any of his acquaintance ; 
his name, his country, his place of abode, all are unknown,— 
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and it is impossible even to conjecture his motives for this singular 
espionage. It is carried, by degrees, to such lengths, that he becomes, 
as it were, Alphonso’s shadow,—his second self. Not only the most 
private actions of the latter pass under the scrutiny of this officious 
monitor, but his most secret thoughts seem known to him. Speak of 
him, he stands by his side; think of him, he feels his presence, though 
invisible, oppress and weigh upon his spirits, like a troubled atmos- 
phere. Waking or sleeping, Alfonso has him in thought or in view. 
He crosses his path at every turn; like the demon in Faust, he 
intrudes in his solitude. He follows him in the crowded street, or the 
brilliant saloon; thwarting his schemes, and marring all his intrigues 
of love or of ambition. In the giddy mazes of the dance, in which 
Alfonso is addressing his fair partner with the honied words of seduc- 
tion, he sees the stranger pass like a shadow before him; a voice, like 
the voice of his own soul, whispers in his ear; the words of seduction 
die from his lips ; he no longer hears the music of the dance. 

The hero of the drama becomes abstracted and gloomy. Youth, 
health, wealth, power—all that promised to give a zest to life, have 
lost their charm. The sweetest cup of pleasure becomes poison to him. 
Existence is a burthen. To add to his despair, he doubts the fidelity 
of the fair but frail object of his affection ; and suspects the unknown 
to have supplanted him in her thoughts. 

Alfonso now thirsts only for vengeance, but the mysterious stranger 
eludes his pursuit, and his emissaries in vain endeavor to discover his 
retreat. At length he succeeds in tracing him to the house of his mis- 
tress, and attacks him with the fury of frantic jealousy, taxes him with 
his wrongs, and demands satisfaction. They fight; his rival scarcely 
defends himself; at the first thrust he receives the sword of Alfonso in 
his bosom; and in falling exclaims, ‘ Are you satisfied !’ 

The mask and mantle of the unknown drop off, and Alfonso discov- 
ers his own image,—the spectre of himself: he dies with horror! 

The spectre is an allegorical being, the personification of conscience, 
or of the passions. 

Such was the general plan of a poem which Lord Byron had in 
mind, several years since; and which he communicated, in conversa- 
tion, to Captain Medwin, from whom I received it nearly in the fore- 
going words. The idea was taken from a Spanish play, called the 
Embozado or the Encapotado,* and was furnished to Byron by Shel- 
ley, as his Lordship did not understand Spanish. The foregoing plan 
is evidently somewhat vague and immature, and would doubtless have 
undergone many modifications in the progress of being brought out. 
Lord Byron intended to treat it in the genuine spirit of Goéthe, as dis- 
played in his wild and en drama of Faust, and expected to 
make it very effective. It certainly afforded ample scope for the 
mystic, the misanthropic, the ee and the romantic, in which 
he so much delighted ; and would have given him an opportunity of 
interweaving much of his own peculiar feelings and experience. 


* A person muffled and disguised. 
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How far the plan he had in view agreed with the Spanish original, I 
have not been able to ascertain. The latter was said to be by Cal- 
deron ; but it is not to be found in any edition of his works that I have 
seen. My curiosity being awakened on the subject, I made diligent 
inquiry, while in Spain, for the play in question, but it was not to be 
met with in any of the public libraries, or private collections ; nor could 
the booksellers give me any information about it. Some of the most 
learned and indefatigable collectors of Spanish literature informed me 
that a play of the kind, called the Embozado of Cordova, was some- 
where in existence, but they had never seen it. The foregoing sketch 
of the plot may hereafter suggest a rich theme to a poet or dramatist of 
the Byron school.* 


TO PAULINE 





ON HER BIRTH DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PELHAM,’ ‘EUGENE ARAM,’ ‘THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII,’ ETC. 


WRITTEN AT NAPLES. 


I. 


Lone years, O dark-eyed maid of France, 
Long years on Life’s most summer sea! 
—Were this the day for lists and lance, 
What feuds for one bright smile from thee! 
La belle Pauline,—la belle Pauline, 
How soft these Southern skies! 
But tell me where a Heaven is seen, 
Like that within thine eyes? 





II. 


Twice, twice to Beauty vowed thy name !— 
But had Canova seen the true one, 

The first Paulinet had lost her fame, 
And Art been sacred to the new one. 

La belle Pauline,—la belle Pauline,— 
How true old proverbs be: 

‘Who sees not Naples, nought hath seen,’ — 
For Naples glows with thee! 


Ill. 


When from this land of dreams, shall wake 
The Wanderer, in his Northern Isle, 
These rosy climes to thought shall take 
A light yet rosier from thy smile! 
Confused and strangely blent in one, 
What loveliest he hath seen,— 
The waveless sea, the cloudless sun, 
—La belle, la belle Pauline! E. L. B. 





SF 


* We are indebted for this interesting Sketch to the courtesy of Messrs. Carey and Hart, publishers of the forthcoming 
annual, ‘ The Gift,’ in which it will appear. An extended notice of this beautiful gem of literature and art will be found in 
the original department of this Magazine. 


| Pauline Borghese,—Canova’s constant model. 
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MAURICE ELLISON. 


AN ‘OWER TRUE TALE.’ 


Tue heart is like the sky, a part of heaven, 

But changes night and day, too, like the sky ; 
Now o’er it clouds and thunder must be driven, 

And darkness and destruction, as on high; 
But when it hath been scorch’d, and piere’d, and riven, 

Its storms expire in water-drops; the eye 
Pours forth at last the heart’s blood, turned to tears. 

Byron. 


On a rich morning in June, there stood in the door of one of the 
numerous offices attached to the far-famed State House of Philadelphia, 
a youth of nineteen. The winds of the hour were wafting his dark 
hair around his forehead, and he seemed to rejoice in the beauty of the 
day. ‘The air was full of the delicious fragrance from the flowering 
trees, which lined the side walks on every hand. The young man 
was evidently pleased with himself and all around him. He seemed 
to be watching, with no inconsiderable earnestness, the groups of ladies 
strolling in the shade, gliding to and fro, on errands of sight-seeing 
and pleasure. 

At last, there passed a young girl of sixteen, at whom he gazed with 
such fixed attention, as to raise a blush upon her cheek. She was a 
lovely being, with liquid blue eyes, and hair that floated above them, 
like ‘ pure floss sunshine, twisted into whirls.’ Her movements were 
graceful as a fawn. The light of youth was about her, like an 
atmosphere : 

‘ She drank the spirit of the golden day, 
And triumphed in existence.’ 

The young man followed her with his eye, until she had nearly 
vanished among the various persons promenading the long avenue, 
when he stepped within for a moment, and re-appeared with evident 
signs of having made preparations for a morning’s walk. He moved 
briskly along the pave. 

Marion Harold was the only daughter of a widow. She was a 
scholar, and daily passed the Independence Square, on her way to 
school. By degrees an acquaintance, without introduction, was formed 
between herself and the youth whom I have described. The simple 
act of accepting a proffered umbrella during a sudden shower, was the 
origin of their knowledge of each other. It soon ripened into intimacy. 

Maurice Ellison was a child of passion. From his boyhood, he 
had been wild and fitful in his temperament,—indignant at reproof,— 
strong in those bitter feelings against foes, which are supposed by the 
world to be sometimes a test of faithfulness to friends,—and open to 
every impulse which the prevailments of ardent blood, coursing through 
the veins of youth, could engender. He had good qualities, and enga- 
ging ones,—for ‘ none are all evil,’—but they were choked by the sug- 
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gestions of passion, by an nimaen: spirit, and by the thousand 
inducements to iniquity with which cities abound. 

Marion Harold had been richly endowed by Nature, and early edu- 
cation, with accomplishments far beyond her years. She, too, was 
ardent and susceptible. Maurice was enthusiastic and devoted,—and 
they loved, or seemed to love. With her, it was a pure and affection- 
ate attachment: with him, it was one of pride and impulse. He was 
not so desirous of possessing her heart, as of subduing it. She had 
been affluent, and was then cast down. The death of her father had 
diminished the income of her remaining parent, and left all her 
monetary affairs in confusion. When these were adjusted, a very 
insufficient annuity only remained. By elegant needle work for rich 
families, by whom she was much employ ed, she continued to support 
herself and daughter not merely with respectability, but with a show 
of luxury not unlike the external! signs of better days. 

Ellison was proud to win the heart of Marion Harold,—but too 
wicked to repay it with his own. He soon found that in him her 
whole affections were centered; and the knowledge seemed to add to 
his overbearing nature. Fle boasted to others of his conquest, while 
to her he was, seemingly, all that a lover should be. 

It were a weary and a bitter task to tell how he led her on from step 
to step, until he had completed her ruin. It is sufficient to observe, 
that before a year had passed, the young girl fled from her widowed 
mother, with her unmarried destroyer. They lived together in the 
suburbs of the town, in a retired lane, where few who knew them could 
ever be seen. Passion had done its worst; the tender heart had been 
swayed to evil, and the unsuspecting confidence that relied on the lying 
promises breathed to the ear of Hope, abused and broken. 

What was to be done? By degrees, Marion Harold awoke from 
her awful delusion. She looked around upon the dark abyss into 
which she had been drawn by her betrayer,—she sought for repara- 
tion,—she demanded the fulfilment of his marriage vow, with tears 
and entreaties,—but in vain. The lover had changed to the tyrant. 
He walked the streets with an undaunted front, as if the air he 
breathed was too tasteless for his nostrils. He said nothing to his 
friends of the being he had so foully wronged; her mother knew not 
whither she had gone,—her departure was veiled in obscurity. 

Let that man tremble, who breaks down the barriers that protect the 
bosom of Virtue! There is in every heart a power to revenge, and a 
power to rise. If, instead of bursting the shackles of one error, only 
to cling to another, the soul that has once been led to evil would 
return, not all the stigmatizing taunts on earth could awe that self- 
sustained and lofty spirit. But alas! when innocence has been cor- 
rupted, it usually sinks deeper and deeper, or else waits, with cloaked 
revenge, for a time to wreak itself upon the wronger. 

Such was the determination of Marion Harold. She saw she was 
undone; she pictured to her excited mind the dark disgrace which 
would gloom around her name, unless she lost it in another's. This 
refuge was denied her. Her unfeeling betrayer appeared in his true 
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colors,—refusing her all reparation, and laughing at the wreck which 
he had made. 

There is that in woman, which, when she is but partially abandoned, 
will raise in her bosom the daring and tempestuous feelings of a hero- 
ine. Show one ray of hope, to point a way in which, to the world’s 
eye at least, her good name may be regained, and you open to her 
spirit a light as if from heaven. It may point to crime,—it may add to 
her guilt,—but it will conceal the same. She grasps the hope, and 
begins the enterprise. 

One strong resolve now reigned paramount in the heart of Marion 
Harold. She had been wronged,—deceived ; she knew she was beau- 
tiful; and so overwhelming had been her disappointment at the degra- 
dation and coldness which she had received from Ellison, that her love 
was quenched, and its charm was gone. She looked back upon the 
purity and the blessedness of heart from which she had been divorced, 
and she mused deeply on the atrocity of the arts whereby she had been 
beguiled, and by which, if discovered, she would soon be despoiled of 
her good name,—become a sacrifice to scorn and infamy, and a mark 
for the altered eye of unkindness, or the rebuking finger of Suspicion. 
The thought stung her almost to madness. Live abandoned, she would 
not. She dressed with all her former neatness, and on every Sabbath 
attended a church in the country, not far fromtown. Here she attracted 
the attention of a youth, who loved and addressed her. He was a 
handsome, honest person, and his attachment was sincere. His open 
bearing, and excellent disposition, contrasting so closely as they did 
with the acts of Ellison, won her esteem, and finally her firm and sober 
affection. She resolved to be his own,—but to be utterly unknown to 
him, as the victim of another. Almost frenzied with the desire to be 
his, she met him cautiously. but often,—walked with him, and held 
sweet counsel on the subject of their approaching nuptials. The sus- 
ceptible youth knew not her home, nor her name,—save that he called 
her Mary. He deemed her a highly accomplished and respectable 
lady, who, obeying the impulses of her feelings, was about to marry 
the being she loved, at the expense of losing her station in society. 
This rendered her doubly dear to him. He was possessed of a suffi- 
cient competence, being an industrious, thriving young agriculturalist ; 
and all her wants, he rejoiced to believe, even to luxurious comforts, 
he had it in his power to supply. He acceded to her request, and 
refrained from all inquiries respecting her condition or name. She 
knew he was deluded,—but the delusion was fixed, and the object at 
which she aimed was too dear to her heart to be lost sight of by any 
indiscretion. She had resolved to retrace her steps into that path of 
rectitude from which she had been cruelly beguiled. 

How sweet are the gleams of returning virtue! They add new lus- 
tre to the eye that has wept the tears of remorse and regret,—they 
dawn upon the spirit with a holy lustre. Some such an influence 
moved Marion Harold. She was young,—and she hoped to atone, 
during a life of devotion to her husband, and in secret penitence and 
tears, for the evil she had committed. 
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She was Laine to disappointment. It was left to her betrayer to 
break off every anticipation, and to plunge her into irretrievable mis- 
ery. He knew not the value of her affection, until he saw that he was 
beginning to lose it. His selfish spirit then deemed it invaluable. He 
had recourse again to the spurious tenderness by which his first tri- 
umph over her innocence was accomplished. In vain. She did not 
conceal that her feelings had changed. His pride was wounded, and 
he strove by presents to win her back to cordiality. She resolved to 
appear won, but her heart was turned, and it was but a slight repay- 
ment of the deception by which she had beenundone. Her design was 
laudable; she desired to be an honest wife, and sin no more. Faithful 
to this end, she hoarded the stinted monies that he gave her, for her 
future husband. 

The sudden return of her kindness, and the seeming excess to which 
she carried it, awakened the jealousy of her betrayer. He resolved to 
devote a day to the inspection of her movements. He did so. Secre- 
ting himself in a clump of dwarf willows near where they lived, he 
saw her walk into the fields, and direct her steps toward the distant 
dwelling of the agriculturalist. He followed stealthily, in the shadow 
of the hedges,—saw them meet,—observed her to give money into his 
hands, and him to kiss her own! Maddened at the sight, he returned 
homeward, and awaited her arrival with a moody brow and bitter 
heart. 

It was just after sun-set, when Marion returned. The great lumi- 
nary of day had left a sanguinary gush of radiance upon a pile of west- 
ern clouds, as the despondent girl took her seat by the casement, and 
looked out upon the landscape, seemingly lost in thought. 

‘Come, my dear,’ said Maurice, with a malignant smile, and a trem- 
bling tone,—‘ play us an air on your guitar. Come,—come ! 

She took up her instrument, and with a sweet voice, ‘ discoursed ex- 
cellent music.’ She repeated some airs that had been favorites of Elli- 
son’s inthe commencement of their acquaintance. 

‘ Not those—not those, muttered Maurice,—‘ they are too soft. Give 
me something stern and solemn. Play that old ballad, 


‘Farewell, ye green fields, ye fresh waters adieu :’ 


That’s what I wish to hear.’ 

She sang it with touching pathos and simplicity. As she concluded 
the last stanza, she turned her“ eye upon Maurice. He was looking 
steadfastly in her face, with an expression of concentrated malignity 
which made her recoil. It seemed as if all mortal expression had van- 
ished from those restless eyes, and left instead the glance of a demon. 

‘Play no more!’ he uttered, with firm-set teeth,— you play no more. 
That will do, my dear. I have heard enough.’ 

Twilight was now drawing in. The hum of the city was dying 
away,—the landscape was fading into indistinctness, and ‘a browner 
horror’ seemed descending on the distant woods. A feeling of melan- 
choly languor stole over the fair musician, as she laid aside her instru- 
ment, and asked Maurice if he was prepared for supper. 
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‘ No,—-I wish none,’ he replied sternly. 

‘Are you unwell? she inquired. 

‘Yes,—I am. Marion, go light a candle.’ 

She retired to do his bidding. When she returned, he was seated by 
the window, where she had been playing. A huge Spanish knife lay 
on the casement, which he snatched up as she entered, and concealed 
in his bosom. 

‘Maurice!’ she said, with a foreboding look, * what is that you are 
hiding in your breast ? 

‘What have you hid in yours? you sunken being,—he replied,— 
‘what have you been concealing in your own? I tell you what,’ he 
added, drawing nigh to his trembling victim: ‘ you have hidden there 
your dislike of me,—your love to another. Yes, poor wretch, you have 
hidden there the moneys I have given you, to give to him, as you have 
done to-day. You have concealed there the memory of wrongs that 
you fancied I had done you in my moments of passion. ‘Take one 
more guest into that faithless mansion,—the feeling that your hour is 
come, and your doom sealed. Prepare!’ 

‘Mercy!—mercy!’ faltered the trembling girl, as she sunk on her 
knees before him. 

‘You talk to a rock, Marion,’ was the deep-toned reply. ‘ You talk 
to ice. We shall soon be no more. We areat the threshold of eterni- 
ty. Mine be the hand that shall draw aside the awful curtain which 
conceals its wonders. I wish not to live a murderer,—so you must 
die,—and I shall be your companion, even in the grave. ° Come, no 
struggling, wretch,—our hour is come!’ 

He brandished aloft his horrid weapon,—he caught the shuddering 
Marion by the arm, and crushing her to the floor, sank upon one knee, 
and bending back the graceful head and neck of his beautiful victim, 
placed the knife across her throat. Her rich golden hair had fallen 
loose in her struggle, and, as it lay upon her neck, prevented the intend- 
ed wound. He deliberately dropped his knife, and while his left hand 
was pressed against her forehead, removed with his right the obstructing 
tresses: then grasped his deadly blade, and with one wide gash, sev- 
ered the veins of life. The heart’s blood of the damsel bubbled and 
streamed upward into his face and bosom:, while her pallid lips seemed 
pleading in voiceless movements for the boon of being. 

‘It springs up to meet me, this fountain of blood,’ said the maddened 
Maurice; it would mingle with mine,—and I bow to its will. In an 
instant, he had severed the arteries of his own neck, and the blood of 


the murderer and his victim was flowing together! It was a sight of 
horror ! 


THE next morning looked upon a melancholy scene. The dead 
forms were lying together, weltering in gore. The blood had flowed over 
the threshold, and stood in clotted pools among the paving stones. A 
coroner’s inquest was convened, and an attempt to obtain a verdict made. 

20 
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A paper was found in the pocket of Maurice, disclosing the name of his 
victim, alluding to the estrangement of her affection,—a boon he had 
won without merit, and kept without reward,—and declaring that jeal- 
ousy, remorse, and weariness of life had driven him to the deed. 

Thus fell the Betrayer of Innocence,—thus fell the Betrayed. I saw 
the widowed mother bend in helpless agony over the dead body of her 
child,—i saw her withered lips pressed wildly and fondly upon those 
pallid features, lovely in dissolution, and lovelier in that repose which 
knows no waking. I saw the age-dimmed eyes filling with tears; I 
heard the moans and sighs of her who never could know comfort 
more. When the priest would have offered consolation, she turned 
upon him with a look of despair, and besought him to be still. ‘ Alas!’ 
she groaned aloud, ‘alas! she died in sin,—she went down to death 
with the leprosy on her soul!’ 

The lover, too, was there. Overcome by his feelings, he had sunk 
into a swoon.* It was a scene of sorrow and tears. 

Oh! thou who languishest in passion, and wouldst destroy the 
lovely—beware what thou doest! Thow destroyest a soul !—thou 
repayest a fond love with a fiend-like ingratitude ; thou kindlest a fire 
in thy bosom, which years cannot quench, nor remorse remove. Who 
would rend the flower from its spray, and spread desolation where the 
blooms of peace once brightened around? It is asin of a dye so 
deep, that Mercy herself pauses from its forgiveness. The warm heart 
is broken ; the fond eye is dim; the brow is changed from the open 
and beaming index of happy thoughts, to a brazen record of evil and 
shame. Wo to the cruel mind, that can thus play the gamester with 
virtue, and traffic with its riches! When the evening of age is at 
hand,—when the passions are benumbed, and their impulses decline, — 
then shall the Betrayer feel the worm that can die not, and the fire of 
its sting. Then shall he turn in vain for comfort on every hand,—then 
shall he long, yet dread to die. Wo to the wretch! W. 


* The principal portion of this Tale has its foundation in real events, and 
recent occurrence. The catastrophe is historical. 
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EPIGRAM. 
BY THE ‘LAST OF THE HEN-PECKED.,’ 


I tov’p thee, beautiful and kind, 
And plighted an eternal vow; 

So aed are thy face and mind, 
"T were perjury to love thee now! 





My Fatherland. 


MY FATHERLAND. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KORNER.——1813. 


Wuexnk is the Poet’s Fatherland ? 
Where fires of spirits high were glowing 
Where flower-crowns for the fair were growing, 
Where manly hearts, glad freedom knowing, 
Burned for all holy things to stand,— 
There was my Fatherland! 


Which is the Poet’s Fatherland ? 
Now, with her children’s corpses round her, 
She weeps beneath the foe that bound her, 
The land of th’ oak you once had found her, 
Mine own free land! the German land, 
That was my Fatherland! 


Why weeps the Poet’s Fatherland ? 
Because her people’s nobles, quaking 
At a mad wretch’s wrath outbreaking, 
Crouch, all their holy vows forsaking, 
Because her cries no ear command,— 
This weeps my Fatherland ! 


Whom calls the Poet’s Fatherland? 
She calls upon the gods uncaring, 
With the hot tear-floods of despairing, 
For Freedom,—for a saviour daring, 
For the avenger’s scourging hand,— 
These calls my Fatherland ? 


What will the Poet’s Fatherland ? 
Her foe’s slave-host she yet will shatter, 
Will from her soil the blood-hounds scatter, 
She will have free sons gazing at her,— 
This will my Fatherland! 


And hopes the Poet’s Fatherland ? 
In her just cause she hopes unshaken ; 
Hopes her true sons will yet awaken, 
Hopes in God’s vengeance, though forsaken, 
And her avenger forth shall stand! 
This hopes my Fatherland ! 
England. 


A LIGHT ARTICLE. 


ADDRESSED TO A LADY NAMED LIGHT. 


Lieut was the maid in light arrayed, for light to her was given, 
From light she flew, and lightly, too, she ’Il light again in heaven. 


No Northern light was e’er so io ye light could e’er be ees 
Her light-drawn sigh passed lightly by, as light as air,—and lighter. 


The lights divine that lightly shine, in yonder lighten’d skies, 

Can ne’er excel the light that fell like lightning from her eyes. 
She lightly moved by all belov’d, a light and fairy elf; 
Light was her frame, and light her name, for she was Light itself! 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Monrgiws: By the author of *‘ The Spy,’ ‘ Red Rover,’ etc. In two vols. pp. 


495. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea anp Biancnarp. New-York: WILEY AnD 
Lona. 


We have never numbered ourselves among the indiscriminate and thorough- 
going admirers of Mr. Cooper. While we have honored the sturdy American 
feelings which seem to have urged his pen in his political disquisitions, and which 
have certainly informed and animated his pencil in fiction, we have always been 
struck with his palpable unfitness as a satirist, or a delineator in allegory. The 
gift is alien from his mind; and whenever he has attempted to assume its possess- 
ion, his failure has been signal. We can appreciate and praise the motives which 
prompt him in this unfavorable field of literary exertion ; but we can assure him 
that he labors in vain, if he looks to cultivate the laurel therein : for he will find 
instead, the brambles of criticism, which have sprung up like tares, where he may 
have hoped to reap a harvest of golden opinions. 

The truth is, that the mind of Mr. Cooper has not a particle nor trait of playful- 
ness about it. Austerity, discrimination, and a certain degree of natural gran- 
deur, it undoubtedly possesses ; a power of discernment, and a faculty of limning, 
which have constituted the secret of his by-gone success. We well remember the 
pleasure that we experienced in the first perusal of his Pioneers; and even now, 
we cannot revert to the mischances and trials of Natty Leatherstocking, and the 
simplicity of heart with which he described the primeval greatness of our country, 
and the encroachments effected by civilization, without a tear for his goodness and 
hismemory. In characters like this,—stern yet noble, lowly yet sublime,—whether 
of the land or sea, Mr. Cooper possesses unequalled felicity. He can describe the 
Indian on his trail ; the dense forest,—the contest, —the rescue,—the sea-fight,—the 
chase,—the wreck, in terms at once vivid and true. By these, he has attained his 
reputation, and by these alone will his celebrity be perpetuated. It was an evil 
genius that prompted him to shoot from his sphere, and adventure into an element 
so surprisingly uncongenial, as to dismay his friends, and utterly disappoint the 
public. ‘The Travelling Bachelor, was his first essay in this department ; and 
the cool reception it met with, should have satisfied him at once that his forte had 
been mistaken. Not so, however. It would appear that his residence in France 
had imbued him with a spirit of social and political strife, which is indigenous 
only to the people of that turmoiling and mercurial nation. He entered warmly 
into abstract discussions of the republican economy, and, conceiving himself a 
champion in the cause of liberty, donned his armor, assumed a most gallant port, 
and began to do battle for the world in general, and the United States in particular. 

When he returned to this country, the pugnacious spirit was augmented,—the 
fermentation increased,—and the froth also. Hence, ‘ The Monikins.’ 
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We cannot describe this work,—for it is perfectly indescribable. As an enterpri- 
sing Leaplowian, however, we shall try to convey our impression of its merits- 
We took it up with high expectations ; and we read, with anxious solicitude that 
the coming page would be better than its predecessor. Vain hope! We were 
doomed to disappointment. A poppied and mandragoranean influence overtook us, 
and we slept under a weight of somnolency such as Rip Van Winkle’s could not 
have exceeded. Ever and anon, the leaden wand was removed from its domina- 
tion over our senses, and we adventured on a fresh page,—but alas! with the self- 
same effects. At last, with a desperate impulse, we aroused ourselves, and sang, 


to an ancient tune, the following stanza from Isaac Watts, which sustained us 
through the work : 


‘My drowsy powers, why sleep ye su ? 
Awake, my sluggish soul : 

Nothing has half thy Work to do,— 
And nothing’s half so dull 


We read on,—and on; and never did the solitary passenger of a storm-vext ship, 
‘with shrouds and tackle torn,’ and only one passenger on board, near the port 
with a more delightful influence, than was exerted in our mind, when we perceiv- 
ed the pleasing Finis, that towed ‘'The Monikins’ into the harbor of Oblivion. 

What the work is about, passes our comprehension. It is said to be a Satire ; 
but the eyes of an Argus, were they twice the fabled number, could not discern it. 
The volumes have -. -ither consistency of plot, nor grace of execution. Every thing 
is cloudy, distorted, and unnatural. Man is degraded to a monkey, and made to 
play such antics as could scarcely be conceived of, except by one of the race. The 
author has become a convert, we should fancy, to the theory of Buffon: at least 
he has furnished, in the production of this work, the most plausible and practical 
illustration of the Frenchman’s hypothesis, that we have ever met with. 

We have no desire to disparage Mr. Cooper,—and with his political opinions 
we have nothing to do. Many of them are generally consonant with our own ; 
and we honor, from the bottom of our hearts, his predominant love of country. He 
has already done much to exalt her intellectual name; but if he perseveres in his 
pseudo-satirical emanations, he will do more to depress, than he has ever done to 
elevate it. We conjure him to pause on the barren thoroughfare upon which he 
has entered, and retrace his steps to those flowery ways, where he whilome dis- 
ported with such pleasure to himself, and edification to the public. There are 
several isolated passages and scenes in the Monikins, that indicate his usual 
strength ; but they are thrown away most unprofitably, amid a mass of husks and 
garbage, of whose elements or use no conjecture can be formed. 

While we firmly believe that the mind of Mr. Cooper has not been weakened, 
we yet as firmly believe, that it has been grievously warped and obscured. It is 
the unhappiest idea possible, to suppose that politics can be associated, in any ef- 
fective way, with romance or fiction. One is the reality, the other the ideality of 
life. Cohere, they cannot; and if ‘the author of the Spy, Red Rover, etc.’ de. 
sires to perpetuate the unsullied memory of his works of fancy, he must keep them 
divorced from all association with the abortive works of fact, hitherto uttered from 
his pen,—and henceforth abandon that sort of writing. ‘It will not and it can 
not come to good.’ 
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A Pea ror THE West. By Lyman Beecuer, D.D. Second edition. Cincinnati: 
Truman anp SmitH. New-York: Leavirt, Lorp, Aanp Company. 


Tue contents of this little book, saving some few additions, were contained in a Ser- 
mon delivered by the author in several of the Atlantic cities, while on an agency for the 
Cincinnati Lane Seminary, with which Institution he is officially connected. The 
‘Plea’ is a powerful Discourse, combining earnest eloquence and plain reasoning, with 
yarious and important information relative to the physical, intellectual, and moral 
resources and wants of the Great Wesr. Without trenching upon that portion of the 
volume which relates to a question now much agitated in the United States,—a question 
which we believe the intelligence of our people, and the general diffusion of Education 
will serve to settle in such a manner as to quiet the fears of the patriot and the Chris- 
tian, —we proceed to justify our recommendation of this Discourse by a few extracts, in 
the truth and force of which all will agree. 'The necessity of moral culture, céexten- 
sive with the march of empire and wealth, is thus set forth: 


* But what will become of the West, if her prosperity rushes up to such a majesty of 
power, while those great institutions linger which are necessary to form the mind, and 
the conscience, and the heart of that vast world. It must not be permitted. And yet 
what is done must be done quickly; for population will not wait, and commerce will 
not cast anchor, and manufactures will not shut off the steam nor shut down the gate, 
and agriculture, pushed by millions of freemen on their fertile soil, will not withhold her 
corrupting abundance. 

“We must educate! We must educate! or we must perish by our own prosperity. 
If we do not, short from the cradle to the grave will be our race. If in our haste to be 
rich and mighty, we outrun our literary and religious institutions, they will never over- 
take us; or only come up after the battle of liberty is fought and lost, as spoils to grace 
the victory, and as resources of inexorable despotism for the perpetuity of our bondage.” 


What a vivid picture is here presented of our immense western E] Dorado,—and what 
American can peruse it, without feeling the vastness of the Republic he inhabits! 


“The territory is eight thousand miles in circumference, extending from the Alle- 
ghany to the Rocky Mountains, and from the Gulf of Mexico to the Lakes of the North; 
and it is the largest territory, and most beneficent in climate, and soil, and mineral 
wealth, and commercial facilities, ever prepared for the habitation of man, and qualified 
to sustain in prosperity and happiness the densest population on the globe. By twenty- 
four thousand miles of steam navigation, and canals, and rail roads, a market is brought 
near to every man, and the whole is brought into near neighborhood. 

“When I first entered the West, its vastness overpowered me with the impression of 
its uncontrollable greatness, in which all human effort must be lost. But when I per- 
ceived the active intercourse between the great cities, like the rapid circulation of a 

iant’s blood; and heard merchants speak of just stepping up to Pittsburgh—only six 
mers miles—and back in a few days; and others just from New-Orleans, or St. 
Louis, or the Far West; and others going thither; il when I heard my ministerial 
brethren negotiating exchanges in the near neighborhood—only one hundred miles up 
or down the river,—and going and returning on Saturday and Monday, and without 
trespassing on the Sabbath ;—then did I perceive how God, who seeth the end from 
the beginning, had prepared the West to be mighty, and still wieldable.”’ 


In the remarks which follow, the writer disclaims any reference to educated, virtuous, 
and industrious emigrants. 


To the high-minded and valuable citizens among this class, 
he accords just praise : 

“The danger from uneducated mind is augmenting daily by the rapid influx of foreign 
emigrants, the greater part unacquainted with our institutions, unaccustomed to self- 
government, inaccessible to education, and easily accessible to prepossession, and 
inveterate credulity, and intrigue, and easily embodied and wielded by sinister design. 
In the beginning, this eruption of revolutionary Europe was not anticipated, and we 
opened our doors wide to the influx and naturalization of foreigners. But it is becom- 
ing a terrific inundation ; it has increased upon our native population from five to thirty- 
seven per cent., and is every year advancing. It seeks, of course, to settle down upon 
the unoccupied territory of the West, and may at no distant day equal, and even out- 
number the native population. What is to be done to educate the millions which in 
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twenty years Europe will pour out uponus?’ = * * * “Since the irruption of 
the northern barbarians, the world has never witnessed such a rush of dark-minded 
population from one country to another, as is now leaving Europe, and dashing upon 
our shores. It is not the northern hive, but the whole hive which is swarming out upon 
our cities and unoccupied territory, as the effect of overstocked population, of civil 
oppression, of crime and poverty, and political and ecclesiastical design. Clouds like 
the locusts of Egypt are rising from the hills and plains of Europe, and on the wings of 
every wind are coming over to settle down upon our fair fields; while millions, moved 
by the noise of their rising, and cheered by the news of their safe arrival and green pas- 
tures, are preparing for flight in an endless succession.” 





The open bearing and blunt honesty manifested in the annexed paragraph, will com- 
mand the approbation, even of opponents : 

**But have not the Catholics just as good a right to their religion as other denomina- 
tions have to theirs? I kave saidso. I not only admit their equal nights, but insist 
upon them; and am prepared to defend their rights as I am those of my own and other 
Protestant denominations. ‘the Catholics have a perfect right to proselyte the nation 
to their faith, if they are able to doit. But I too have the right of preventing it, if Tam 
able. They have a right freely to propagate their opinions and arguments; and I too 
have a right to apprise the nation of their political bearings on our republican institu- 
tions. They have a right to test the tendencies of Protestantism by an appeal to his- 
tory ; and I, by an appeal to history, have a right to illustrate the coincidence between 
the political doctrines and the practice of the Catholic church, and to show that always 
they have been hostile to civil and religious liberty. The Catholics claim and exercise 
the liberty of animadverting on the doctrines and doings of Protestants, and we do not 
complain of it :—and why should they or their friends complain that we in turn should 
animadvert on the political maxims and doings of the Catholic church? Must Catho- 
lics have all the liberty,—their own and ours too? Can they not endure the reaction of 
free inquiry? Must we lay our hand on our mouth in their presence, and stop the 
press? Let them count the cost, and such as cannot bear the scrutiny of free inquiry 
return where there is none ; for though we would kindly accommodate them in all prac- 
ticable ways, we cannot surrender our rights for their accommodation.” 

The immediate sale of the first large edition of ‘A Plea for the West,’ is prima facie 
evidence of its popularity, while the extracts we have given above, may serve as col- 
lateral testimony, that its celebrity is deserved. 


Specimens or THE Tasie-TAaLk oF THE LATE Samvuet Taytor CoLeriper. Two 
volumes in One. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 


A more acceptable donation could scarcely have been made to the insatiable 
appetite of the public for literary novelty, than is presented in this singularly rich 
and agreeable volume. The late Samuel Taylor Coleridge has for twenty years 
occupied so high and prominent a station in the curiosity, and wonder, and admi- 
ration of his contemporaries,—we have so long been accustomed to look upon him 
as a giant in intellect, and a paragon in scholarship,—and above all, such exciting 
accounts have reached us, from time to time, of his unrivalled power and brilliancy 
in conversation, that nothing could be more grateful to us than the means of 
ascertaining for ourselves what were the ingredients of that highly vaunted elo- 
quence, what the splendors of that mind to which the minds of all other men ap- 
peared so willing to yield precedence. 

We subjoin a few brief extracts, which will convey to the reader some idea of 
the nature and variety of the present work. There are doubtless sectarian opin- 
ions expressed in the volume, from which many will dissent,—and the remarks of 
the author upon Phrenology, Infant Schools, the Society of Friends, and some 
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other topics that might be named, will not, we apprehend, generally coincide 
with public opinion, in this country at least. 


Guosts.—‘ Ghost stories are absurd. Whenever a real ghost appears—by which 
I mean some man or woman dressed up to frighten another—if the supernatural 
character of the apparition has been for a moment believed, the effects on the specta- 
tor have always been most terrible,—convulsions, idiocy, madness, or even death 
on the spot. Consider the awful descriptions in the Old Testament of the effects 
of a spiritual presence on the prophets and seers of the Hebrews; the terror, the 
exceeding great dread, the utter loss of all animal power. But in our common 
ghost stories, you always find that the seer, after a most appalling apparition, as 
you are to believe, is quite well the next day. Perhaps he may have a headache ; 
but that is the outside of the effect produced. Alston, a man of genius, and the 
best painter yet produced by America, when he was in England, told me an anec- 
dote which confirms what I have been saying. It was, I think, in the University 
of Cambridge, near Boston, that a certain youth took it into his wise head to en- 
deavor to convert a ‘T'om-Paineish companion of his by appearing as a ghost before 
him. He accordingly dressed himself up in the usual way, having previously ex- 
tracted the ball from the pistol which always lay near the head of his friend’s bed. 
Upon first awaking, and seeing the apparition, the youth who was to be frightened, 
A., very coolly looked his companion, the ghost, in the face, and said, T know 
you. This is a good joke; but you see I am not frightened. Now you may va- 
nish!” The host stood still. ‘Come,’ said A., ‘that is enough. I shall get 
angry. Away! Still the ghost moved not. ‘ By ’ ejaculated A., ‘if you 
do not in three minutes go away, I’ll shoot you.’ He waited the time, deliberately 
levelled his pistol, fired, and, with a scream at the immobility of the figure, be’ 


came convulsed, and afterward died. The very instant he believed it to be a ghost, 
his human nature fell before it ! 


Sitence.—‘ Silence does not always mark wisdom. I was at a dinner some 
time ago, in company with a man, who listened to me and said nothing for a long 
time ; but he nodded his head, and I thought him intelligent. At length, towards 
the end of the dinner, some apple dumplings were placed on the table, and my man 


had no sooner seer them than he burst forth with—* Them’s the jockeys for me!’ 
I wish Spurzheim could have examined the fellow’s head !’ 


Love.—‘ The best way to bring a clever young man, who has become sceptical 
and unsettled, to reason, is to make him feel some thing in any way. Love, if 
sincere and unworldly, will, in nine instances out of ten, bring him to a sense and 
assurance of some thing real and actual ; and that sense alone will make him think 
to a sound purpose, instead of dreaming that he is thinking,’ 


History.—‘ If men could learn from history, what lessons it might teach us! 
But passion and party blind our eyes, and the light which experience gives is a 
lantern on the stern, which shines only on the waves behind us "” 


While the Editor of the ‘ Table Talk’ was agreeing with and adding to the cen- 
sure bestowed upon the word talented, he should have kept his own pages clear of 


worse ones,—such as lengthy, for example. ‘Why not strengthy, breadthy, 
widthy, etc ? 


‘ TALENTED.’—‘ I regret to see that vile and barbarous vocable, talented, steal- 
ing out of the newspapers into the leading reviews and most respectable publica- 
tions of the day. Why not shillinged, farthinged, tenpenced, etc.? ‘The forma- 
tion of a participle passive from a noun is a license that nothing but a very pecu- 
liar felicity canexcuse. If mere convenience is to justify such attempts upon the 
idiom, you cannot stop till the language becomes, in the proper sense of the word, 
corrupt. Most of these pieces of slang come from America.’ 


A cigar Hrap.— For one mercy I owe thanks beyond all utterance,—that, with 


all my gastric and bowel distempers, my head hath ever been like the head of a 
mountain in blue air and sunshine.’ 
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Worpswortu.— I think Wordsworth possessed more of the genius of a great 
philosophic poet than any man I ever knew, or, as I believe, has existed in Eng- 
land since Milton ; but it seems to me that he ought never to have abandoned the 
contemplative position, which is peculiarly, perhaps I might say exclusively, fitted 
for him. His proper title is, Spectator ab extra’ 


BartismaL Servicr.— I think the baptismal service almost perfect. What 
seems erroneous assumption in it, to me is harmless. None of the services of the 
church affect me so much as this. I never could attend a christening without 
tears bursting forth at the sight of the helpless innocent in a pious clergyman’s 
arms.’ 


Keats.—‘ A loose, slack, not well-dressed youth met Mr. — and myself 
in a lane near Highgate. ———— knew him, and spoke. It was Keats. He was 
introduced to me, and stayed a minute or so. After he had left us a little way he 
came back, and said: ‘ Let me carry away the memory, Coleridge, of having 
pressed your hand!’ ‘ There is death in that hand,’ I said to ————, when Keats 
was gone; yet this was, I believe, before the consumption showed itself distinctly.’ 


Suaxspeare’s VitLains.—‘ Remark the use which Shakspeare always makes 
of his bold villains, as vehicles for expressing opinions and conjectures of a nature 


too hazardous for a wise man to put forth directly as his own, or from any sus 
tained character.’ 


Cexiacy or THe Romisn Ciercy.— How deep a wound to morals and social 
purity has that accursed article of the celibacy of the clergy been! Even the best 
and most enlightened men in Romanist countries attach a notion of impurity to 
the marriage of a clergyman. And can such a feeling be without its effect on 
the estimation of the wedded life in general? Impossible! and the morals of both 
sexes in Spain, Italy, France, etc. prove it abundantly.’ 


Is THis so ?—‘ Every one who has been in love, knows that the passion is 
strongest; and the appetite weakest, in the absence of the beloved object, and that 
the reverse is the case in her presence.’ 


Men or Genius.—‘ Men of genius are rarely much annoyed by the company 
of vulgar people, because they have a power of looking at such persons as objects 
of amusement, of another race altogether.’ 


Avutumn,—Deatu.— How strange and awful is the synthesis of life and death 
in the gusty winds and falling leaves of an autumnal day !’ 


Susie Description or tHE Sustime.— Well! that passage is what I call 
the sublime dashed to pieces by cutting too close with the fiery four-in-hand round 
the corner of nonsense.’ 


Works or Carrain Marryat.—‘ I have received a great deal of pleasure from 
some of the modern novels, especially Captain Marryat’s ‘ Peter Simple’ That 
book is nearer Smollett than any I remember. And ‘Tom Cringle’s Log’ in 
Blackwood is also most excellent.’ 


Evutnanasta.— I am dying, but without expectation of a speedy release. Is it 
not strange, that very recently by-gone images, and scenes of early life, have 
stolen into my mind, like breezes blown from the spice-islands of Youth and 
Hope,—those two realities of this phantom world! I do not add Love,—for what 
is Love but Youth and Hope embracing, and so seen as one ?” 


Much — very much — of that which made the conversation of Coleridge so en- 
chanting and so memorable, must needs be lost in the process of transferring his 
profound or brilliant thoughts, and the words of majesty or music in which they 
were clothed, by the mere aid of memory, to paper; but there is enough left to 
show how glorious they must have been; enough left to make us readily believe 
that when Coleridge was present, all other men,—statesmen, philosophers, poets, — 
were content to remain silent auditors of the eloquent wisdom, the far-reaching 

21 
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sagacity, the stores of knowledge, that poured in no scanty tide from his inspired 
lips. ‘There is but one regret that more has not been preserved; that a single 
volume should alone remain to us of those unequalled discourses in which the 
intellect of Coleridge was so splendidly developed. 


Tue Brorners. A Tale of the Fronde. In two volumes. New-York: Harrer anp 
BrorueErs. 


Ir was our intention to have given an elaborate review of this excellent novel,—but 
our pencilled copy went through the hands of so many interested readers, in a large 
family circle,—one poring over the first volume, while the second was detaining the 
steps of another from bed-ward,—that we were unable to commence the notice, until 
time and space were both too limited to do it full justice. This is a matter of little 
moment, however, since the merits of the volumes are already widely, and with signal 
unanimity, acknowledged,—and the work itself is doubtless ere this in the hands of a 
large portion of our readers. Without, therefore, entering mto an analysis of ‘The 
Brothers,’ we may affirm, that for vividness of description,—stirring incident, —strengtli 
and felicity of language,—a power of enchaining the attention, and exciting deep inter- 
est in the mind of the reader,—we have not for many a long day seen its superior. In 
the varied and rapidly changing scenes which it depicts, the passion of Love is imter- 
woven with the skill of a master,—and the colors of the tissue are as brilliant as if Iris 
herself had dipped the woof. The details, indeed, are all highly wrought, and the 
whole work is tinged with the very spirit of ancient romance. It has, however, in our 
judgment, one or two grave faults. There is not sufficient contrast of character,—no 
lively or humorous discourse,—no resting-place episodes, for the mental traveler,—to 
relieve sanguinary descriptions, or glowing pictures of ardent passion. We believe, 
also, that more of dialogue, in many instances, would have added to the power of the 
story. 

Let the reader peruse the scene wherein the hero crosses a swollen river on horse- 
back, and lodges the heroine in a convent,—his escape from the tent of the Council of 
War,—the account of the contests, and indeed all the incidents narrated in the eighteenth 
chapter of the second volume,—-the encounter with Lydford, in the one which succeeds 
it,— the description of the events which occur at the trial of Mornington, upon the false 
accusations of his enemy, and the final exposure and overthrow of his machinations, — 
let the reader, we repeat, peruse these portions of the volumes under notice, and we will 
guarantee his warm eulogimm, and his entire acquiescence in the justice of our own. 

We have barely space for the annexed extracts,—the one containing the reflections 
of the hero, after a battle, and the other a description of a quiet bit of scenery, — 
affording an example of the general felicity of language which pervades the work : 


5 


“It is a mournful, ay, and a self-debasing sight, a recent battle-field. The cold and 
senseless dead,—charger, and he who reined him,—outstre tched side by side, in the long 
sleep that knows no earthly waking! The miserable wounded wre tches, groaning and 
struggling in their great agony! The very instruments of music, and the standards, 
that lent their paltry aid to make this havoc wear a glorious seeming, broken and voice- 
less, torn and gory! The very weapons, mute ministers of all this carnage, still reek- 
ing with that red witness, though no longer wielded by the strong hand, at the bidding 
of the high heart! If a man can look unmoyed on such a sight, assisted by the con- 
sciousness that he himself has edged the blade of the immortal Azrael,—that his intel- 
lect has been perverted, his hand turned aside from its legitimate purposes of benevo- 
lence and mutual good, to the destruction, the temporal, ay, and perchance the eternal 
destruction of his fellow-sinners,—if he can look upon this sight, can grapple with this 
thought, and doing so feel nothing, or feel proud, he is no man! Oh, conquerors ! 


conquerors! ye have been called the scour ges of a God; but it is at the instigation of a 
DEVIL! 
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‘As I rode fiercely across the weltering field, such were my self-accusing reveries, | 
felt the sin of murder on my soul. For what had I or mine of accusation against thene, 
that I should wield the blade of extermination, weaponing, as it were, the will of othe 
against men innocent to me! I felt as though some deep and sudden desolation wou id 
be hurled upon my head for the deed. I fancied, in the feeble wailings that loaded the 
slaughter-tainted air, the muttering of the vengeful thunder! ‘ Never, never again,’ I 
cried aloud, in the vehemence of my over-excited spirit,—‘ never again, O Sword! shalt 
thou leap from thy scabbard, save to do battle for the feeble, and to strike against the 
tyrant! Never shalt thou blaze in the van of bat le, unless it be on English ground, 
and in the cause of England! Thy fight is fought; thy prize is won! Grant it,—oh 
grant it, Tou whom I have on this day so alaewely offended,—grant it, Eternal 
Ruler and Creator, that not in ner I may be punished for this foul commission !” 

* * + 

“The country through which I rode was undulating, and of exceeding beauty; and 
over all a brilliant moon was pouring that flood of sweet and tranquil lustre which, so 
much lovelier than the glare of the pervading daylight, softens every asperity of nature, 
and, making its very shadows soft and hazy, acts as a gauzy veil to the features of a 
faded be auty, concealing all that is unlovely, and charming the eye in proportion as it 
excites the fancy. No painter’s glance, or poet’s heart could have selected a more 
lovely or romantic spot than that which chance had selected for our rude encampment. 
It was a long and gentle hill, subsiding greenly and softly into a wide stretch of 
fertile meadow- land, through which a broad rivulet lingered, as though its nymph were 
enamoured of —_, neighboring faun or sylvan, and were therefore loath to quit his 
beautiful abodes. A shadowy wood on either hand, and frequent clumps of forest-trees, 
still bare and leafless, or at the most in early bud, but interspersed with the fresh foli- 
age of the willow and the hazel,—spotting the hill-side, gave a park-like air to the 
untrimmed scenery. Along the summit of the hill, and through the imperfect screen 
of the woodland, hundreds of white tents were climme ‘ring in the moonlight; while 
here and there the rays flashed back in keen reflection from the armor of some pass- 
ing sentinel, or were contrasted by the ruddy glow of some terrestrial fire. The sounds, 
too, which floated on the night- -air, were blended and harmonized into sweetness by 
the effect of distance; the hum of conversation, the merry laugh, the quaint song of the 

campaigner,—hoarse, doubtless, and indelicate upon a nearer hearing,—came pleasantly 
on the ear, and were mingled with the hooting of the owls, crying to each other, like 


answered sentinels, from their wind-rocked fortresses ; and with the remoter barking of 
the household dog.” 


We must be permitted to hope that the author,—(H. W. Herserr, Esq., of the 
American Monthly Magazine,)—who comes before the public with the modesty that 
ever attends true genius, will not repose upon his laurels. He has commenced well, 
and is yet young in years. If, therefore,—not to speak it profanely,—‘ such things are 
done in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry ? 


Marrnias anp iis Impostures. Or the progress of Fanaticism, illustrated in the 
extraordinary case of Robert Matthews and some of his Forerunners and Disci- 
ples. By Wituiam L. Srone. New-York: Harrer anp Broruers. 


We have been much interested, and we hope improved, by the perusal of this 
singular narrative, and take leave to recommend it earnestly to the attention of 
our readers. ‘They will find in it a full and complete detail of the most surprising 
case of imposture and delusion, we do not hesitate to say, that ever occurred, with 
a minute exposition of all its circumstances and ramifications ; and as clear a 
statement as it is possible to give, of all its stages, and of the means by which it 
was effected. The principal actor has recently been made the subject of almost 
universal attention, and the public prints have abounded with accounts, true and 
false, of his character, history, and proceedings ; but until the appearance of this 
volume, the story was far from complete. Many and great errors have been in 
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circulation respecting some of the parties implicated,—even those statements which 
were true, so far as they went, have been imperfect,—and very many circumstan- 
ces, having a close relation with the narrative, and essential to a correct under- 
standing of it, have never before been revealed. The entire history is now for the 
first time before the world; and they who are most familiar with the facts, as 
they have heretofore been disclosed, will be surprised to find how much more 
extensive was the infatuation than they had supposed, both in point of time and of 
the number that were affected by it. It now appears, that the delusion had its com- 
mencement, nearly fifteen years ago, in this city,—that many individuals partook 
of it,—that it was characterized by extravagancies of belief and conduct scarcely 
less absurd and frightful than those which were more recently enacted under the 
immediate direction of Matthias himself,—and that when he made his appearance 
on the scene in 1832, there were individuals fully prepared to receive him, with 
minds so perverted that no absurdity could be too gross for their implicit credence. 
The principal of these was the unfortunate Mr. Pierson; and the history of his 
delusion, confirmed and illustrated as it is by numerous extracts from journals and 
papers in his own hand-writing, found after his decease, constitutes a large and 
interesting porticn of the volume. The narrative of Mr. and Mrs. Folger’s con- 
nection with Mr. Pierson, and subsequently with the arch-impostor, and of the 
transactions at the house in Sing-Sing, from August, 1833, down to the death of 
Mr. Pierson, and the final explosion, in the summer of 1834, is another almost 
incredible story, and would scarcely gain belief, were it not authenticated by the 
very best authority ; this part of the work having been furnished by Mr. and Mrs. 
Folger themselves, and bearing upon its face the strongest marks of candor and 
sincerity. We are confident that it may be implicitly relied on. The immediate 
history of the impostor himself, although short, is full of interest, and having been 
obtained from his own family, is undoubtedly correct; and this, with the curious 
chapter of anecdotes, furnished by various individuals who have met him at dif. 
ferent times and places, throws much light upon his character, and the exact 


degree of his hallucination,—for that he is not entirely free from mental aliena- 
tion, is, we think, clearly established. 


Inpian Sxetcnes: Taken during an excursion to the Pawnee tribes. By Joun 
T. Irvine, Jun. In two vols. pp. 568. Philadelphia: Carry, Lea anp 
Biancuarp. New-York: Wixey anp Lona. 


DELIGHTFUL volumes !—abounding with felicitous descriptions, and exhibiting a 
precocious maturity of style in an author who has but just ‘ begrimed his maiden 
pen in ink,’ of which too many favorable things can scarcely be said. The inci- 
dents of the work, taken altogether, have nothing about them peculiarly new or 
striking, after the many books with which we have been regaled on the subject of 
the far West,—but they are related in so happy a manner, that we wanton through 
the tomes with a feeling of unaccountable interest and pleasure, until, quite una- 
wares, we came tout 2 coup, and with sensations of regret, upon the conclusion. 

Mr. Irving possesses much of the richness of style and humor which marks 
the writings of his distinguished uncle. Of this, we could cull many choice 
proofs, from the ‘Sketches’ before us, were we not anxious that the public should 





or 
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enjoy the whole work. Every one who knows the manner of the woodpecker,— 
how he peers into the tree, where his sounding mandibles indicate his presence, 
with a kind of contemplative earnestness,—will perceive the oddity of the expres- 
sion which re presents him as ‘ peeping into the holes and crannies of the ruined 
trunk, to ascertain, if possible, the cause of its decay.” Equally happy is the 
picture of the prairie brook, at twilight, ‘where several ducks were quietly dozing 
upon its surface, and some sprawling old terrapins were floating dewn the stream, 
enjoying an evening sail” ‘These happy conceits are sprinkled profusely through 
both volumes. The whole work is good,—the events are described with much 
effect,—and are all worked up with such grace and skill, as to reflect the highest 
credit upon the author. His capacity for book-making is established. 


My Lirr. A Novel. By the author of Stories of Waterloo. New York: Har- 
PER AND Broruers. 


Ir would be of great service to criticism, or at least to critics, if some judicious 
classification of books could be made, by which a more minute discrimination 
should be effected, than at present exists. ‘The fact is, there is too much general- 
ization. Works are included under one general head, which ought properly to 
be aranged under half a dozen ; and the consequence is, a great increase of labor 
and perplexity to us, whose vocation it is to write, not books but of books, by 
reason of the necessity to which we are put, in almost every instance, of prefacing 
our opinions with a description, more or less elaborate, of the work to which they 
apply. Take the head of novels, for example; we have but two recognized divis- 
ions,—namely, the novel, properly so called, and the historical romance. Yet there 
are a multitude of fictions which require something more definite to express their 
peculiar qualities ; and each of the two species includes almost an infinitude of 
varieties. We feel the want of that more particular classification to which we 
have referred, in noticing the work whereof the title appears at the beginning of 
these observations. It is nothing like Ivanhoe, or Tom Jones, or Gil Blas, or 
Mr. Cooper’s Monikins; it is not a historical novel, a religious novel, a political 
novel, a descriptive novel, or a satirical novel. Neither is it metaphysical, like God. 
win’s Caleb Williams, or Mrs. Shelley’s Frankenstein ; nor yet fashionable, (Heaven 
save the mark !) like the frothy nothings of my lady Blessington. Of its kind it is 
excellent; but what is its kind? If we may be allowed to invent a title for a 
class, we should call it a summer novel ; one to be packed into a carpet-bag, or a 
valise, and taken down into the country, for diligent perusal at that happy epoch 
when the mind desires amusement without labor, and excitement without agita- 
tion. It is lively, entertaining, various; alternating rapidly from gravity to gaiety, 
and from pathos to broad fun; a book in the reading of which strong interest is 
relieved, at short but frequent intervals, by every shade and shape of mirth, from 
the inception of a sinile to the unrestrained guffaw of noisy laughter. In short, it 
is a book to be enjoyed in a cool, quiet place, during the hottest of hot weather ; 
and would that our vocations would admit of our betaking ourselves, with about a 
dozen such, to a pleasant village once visited by us and never to be forgotten, in 
the romantic valley of the Connecticut ! 
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Tue Lire or Epmuno Keay. In one volume. pp. 240. New-York: Harprsr anp 
» 
IROTHERS. 


Tx very nature of the subject of this work foretells a pleasing volume,—and in 
truth the writer has rendered it full justice. The many incidents connected with the 
childhood, early struggles, and final triumph, of the great ‘Representative of Shaks- 
peare’s Heroes,’ are here well portrayed. The occurrences, anecdotes, etc., which pic- 
ture to the reader the man as he lived, and moved, and acted, are numerous and authen- 
tic, and evince how much labor and research have been employed in obtaining the 
materials for the book, which are woven together in a style peculiarly felicitous and 
attractive. We proceed, at once, to make a few extracts. The subjoined passage closes 
an account of hardships and trials to which Kean and his wife were exposed in their 


professional wanderings, to the painful details of which nearly one half of the ‘ Life’ is 
devoted : 


“Tt is needless to repeat the everyday wants and troubles which the poor actor and 
his family, day after day, encountered in this and other peregrinations. Their long 
journeys, in all weathers,—their arrivals, weary and foot-sore, at the squalid public- 
houses where they put up,—their scanty meals,—their visits to the pawnbroker and the 
jew,—their hopeless appeals to the public taste,—the cries of the children (from fatigue 
or want of food,)—the tears of the woman, and the curses of the man,—all these, fifty 
times repeated, would make but an unprofitable and tedious history. We content our- 
selves with giving a few facts, illustrative of our hero’s forlorn condition; without 
exhibiting, at every turn, the poverty and wretchedness of his course. At York, as we 
have said, he arrived, utterly destitute. So extreme was his need, that he wished to 
enlist as a common soldier, and actually presented himself, for that purpose, to an offi- 
cer attached to a regiment at York, who very good-naturedly dissuaded him from his 
design. He was, perhaps, as desperate in attaining the objects of his ambition, at this 
particular time, as at any period of his checkered life. And with his despair, his wife’s 
despondency naturally kept pace. She saw no hope of extricating her infants from the 
load of misery and want which oppressed them. More than once, she has knelt down 
by the side of her bed, in which the two half-famished children lay, and prayed that 
they and herself might be released from their sufferings. Happily, they were relieved 
by the intervention of a friend. The wife of a Mr. Nokes (then a dancing-master at 
York,) heard of their extreme distress, and went with a heart brimfull of benevolence 
to their aid. She was shown up to the room where Mrs. Kean and the children were, 
and after having ascertained the truth of the report concerning their condition, she 
spoke kindly to them all, put something in Mrs. Kean’s hand, wished her good-morn- 
ing, and left the house. On her departure, Mrs. Kean opened the paper which this 
excellent woman had left, and discovered that she had given her a Five pound note! 
She threw herself on her knees and fainted. They had been rescued from absolute 
starvation. 

“Mrs. Nokes’s kindness did not stop here. She interested her husband on behalf of 
her protégés ; and he, (who seems to have deserved such a wife,) lent Kean the room 
in which he received his pupils. An impediment, indeed, was unexpectedly thrown in 
the way of this kind act, by Nokes’s landlord, (a person of the name of Flower, a cler- 
gyman,) who said that ‘no theatrical people should have the room;’ but this was 
finally surmounted by the independent spirit of Nokes. He resolved that Kean should 
have the use of the room, and accordin$ly the tragedian had it, gave his recitations in 
it, and cleared 9/. by his exertions. Before we leave York for London, the next stage 
in our hero’s journey, let us consecrate one sentence to the memory of this excellent 

air. The active benevolence of the wife, and the kindness and resolute spirit of the 
oe Be ought never to be forgotten. We wish that our history was immortal for 
their sakes.” ; 


The following is the history of Kean’s first appearance at Drury Lane Theatre, after 
repeated disappointments. 


Jt was the final triumph of genius over obstacles at which 
the stoutest heart might have quailed : 


« After dinner, Kean prepared for the awful evening. 


His stock of ¢ properties’ 
was very scanty. 


: He tied up his wig and collar, however, and an old pair of 
black silk stockings, in a pocket-handkerchief, thrust them into his great coat 
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pocket (his coat with ‘the great capes’,) and trudged through the snow to Drury 
Lane. 

“It was a cold and dismal evening ; and when the curtain drew up, there were 
but few persons in the theatre. And even those few, it is presumed, were less dis- 
posed to be pleased than they would have been at a more genial season. For there 
is a predisposition to pleasure or otherwise on such occasions; and a portion of 
the praise or censure which is showered upon actors, owes its origin to the pre- 
vious comfort or discomfort of the spectator. There were one or two sound 
critics in the house, however, and these determined—not the quantity of applause, 
but the quality of reputation which should belong to the new performer.” * 

® + “ When Kean first entered upon the stage, that evening, the specta- 
tors saw that something decisive (good or bad) was about to happen. His quick, 
flashing, and intelligent eye, and his quiet, resolute bearing, denoted a sure result,— 
Cesar, or nothing. ‘I could scarcely draw my breath,’ said Dr. Drury to Kean 
on the following day, ‘when you first came upon the stage. But directly you 
took your position, and leaned upon your cane, I saw that all was right.’ Kean 
was received with the usual encouraging plaudits bestowed on a new actor; and 
he acknowledged them with a bow eminently graceful. This was so far in his 
favor. His audience now took notice of him, and saw a figure and countenance 
that Titian would have been pleased to paint. His thin, dark face, full of mean- 
ing, and taking, at every turn, a sinister or vigilant expression, was just adapted 
to the ascetic and revengeful Shylock. He spoke,—‘ Three thousand ducats ? 
well! and you were satisfied that there would be no failure. As he proceeded, 
the feeling of the audience went altogether with him. His re ply to Bassanio (who 
says, Be assured you may take his bond,) ‘Iwill be asured I may,’ obtained 
applause ; and his fine retorton Antonio (which shames, or ought to cast shame 
on the Christian merchant,) 


‘Fair Sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 
You spurned me such a day ; another time 

You called me—dog ; and for these courtesies 
Pll lend you thus much moneys— 


was received with acclamations. At one time it was feared that his voice would 
fail, and the manager hurried after him with a glass of negus, as a restorative ; but 
it was an idle apprehension. He went on, still gaining ground, until he arrived 
at the scene with Salarino, where those fierce and unanswerable interrogations on 
behalf of the Jew (* Hath not a Jew eyes,’ &c.) are forced from him : when, knit- 
ting himself up, he gave them forth with terrible energy and drew down a thun- 
der of applause. And in this way he went on, victorious to the end; gathering 
glory after glory, shout after shout, till the curtain fell. Nothing like that act- 
ing—nothing like that applause, had, for many previous years, resounded within 
the walls of ancient or modern Drury. It was a new era.” 


For the rest,—how the great Expounder of the Passions went on, conquering and to 
conquer,—how he was courted by the titled and the noble,—how he rose and how 
fell,—are not all these things written in the book ? 




















































































































































































EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Tue Girt, edited by Miss Leste, and to be published ere long by Messrs. 
Carey anp Hart, of Philadelphia, has been heralded by the proprietors in a speci- 
men of the engravings and typography, of which they and all concerned in the 
volume, may well be proud. The letter press is beautiful in the extreme ; and to 
say of the embellishments that they will far surpass any efforts ef the kind hith- 
erto made in the United States, is but faintly to set forth their merits. They will 
not suffer, many of them at least, by a comparison with the richest engravings in 
the annuals of England. The portrait of Miss Kemble, the plates entitled ‘ The 
Smuggler’s Repose,’ and ‘ Soliciting a Vote,’ are all exquisitely finished. ‘The 
Orphans,’ is another chef d’euvre. We shall speak of the artists on a future 
occasion. In the mean time, we are glad to afford our readers a relish of the 
literary portion of the volume, and to assure them that it is but a meagre fore- 
taste of the banquet that remains. Miss Sedgwick, Washington Irving, Paul- 
ding, if we mistake not, and other writers of established celebrity, are among the 
contributors. ‘The Unpresuming Mr. Hudson,’ by the distinguished person first 
named, will, asa politician would say, ‘win all suffrages.’ The poetry of the 
book is chiefly of a very excellent character. How sweet is the following, by the 
author of ‘The Yemassee :’ 


THE EUTAW MAID. 


BY W. G. SIMMS. 


The battle of the Eutaw Springs, one of the most brilliant events of the Revolution, is well known in the history of the 
partisan warfare carried on in the Southern Department. This little ballad has reference to that affair. 


I, 


Ir was in Eutaw’s covert shade, and on a hill-side stood 

A young and gentle Santee maid, who watch’d the distant wood, 
Where he, the loved one of her heart, in fearful battle then, 

Had gone to flesh his maiden sword with Albion’s martial men, 
Untaught in fight, and all unused to join the strife of blows,— 
Oh! can there be a doubt with her, how the deadly battle goes? 


* Il. 


And wild the din ascends from far, and high in eddying whirls, 
Above the forest trees and wide, the sulphur storm-cloud curls, 
And fast and thick upon her ear, the dreadful cries of pain, 

The groan, the shriek, the hoarse alarm, run piercing to her brain ; 
She may not hope that he is safe, when thousands fall around, 
But looks to see his bloody form outstretch’d upon the ground. 


Ill. 


There’s a cry of conquest on the breeze, and the cannon’s roar is still, 
She dares not look, she does not weep, her trembling heart is chill; 
The tramplings of the victors come in triumph through the glade, 

She hears the free note of the drum, the clattering of the blade,— 
Perchance the very blade is red with the blood of him her love; 

The thought is death,—and down she sinks, within the woodland grove. 
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IV. 


A gentle arm entwines her form—a voice is in her ear, 

Which, even in death’s cold grasp itself, ’t would win her back to hear ; 
Her lips unclose, her eyes unfold once more upon the light, 

And he is there, that gallant love, unharm’d, before her sight ;— 

Now happy is that Santee maid, and proudly blest is he, 

And in her face, the tear and smile are strangely sweet to see. 


WE are not positive as to the identity of Mr. Clue Garnet, who records the fol- 
lowing Scene; but if it be not our Knickerbocker Jack Garnet, of that ilk, we are 
much mistaken. He reads and talks like the clever hero of ‘The First and Last 
Flogging :’ there is the same off-hand, sketchy way of coming to the point of 
matters,—the same free manner and vivid vein. Yes, it must be our Jack! 


SCENE ON THE BAHAMA BANKS. 
BY CLUE GARNET. 


Dvurinea the summer and autumn of the year 182-, I was in the West Indies, on 
board of ono of our national vessels of war. After leaving Havana, we had 
cruised for some time in the neighborhood of the Grand Bahama Banks, from 
Key West to the Caycos. 

One splendid afternoon, the bright and glorious sun was sinking behind the 
western wave, tinging the curling and foam-crested billows with purple and golden 
light, and dying the spray that rose and flew before the wind, with prismatic hues. 
While leaning upon the quarter-rail, I was musing on home and distant friends, 
the deep hoarse voice of the captain of the forecastle came upon my ear, calling 
‘ Sail in sight ! 

‘Where away ? was the response of the lieutenant of the watch. 

‘Three points on the lee-bow, sir’ 

In a moment all the glasses in the ship were put in requisition, and every one 
was examining, with critical eye, the strange craft, that lay about four miles to 
leeward, with all her spars, and the cob-web tracery of her rigging, distinct and 
clear in the bright light which enveloped her. 

After a steady gaze of some moments, the lieutenant dropped his glass, and 
signing to one of the reefers, bade him report to the captain. 

In a few moments the skipper appeared, took a squint through his ‘long car- 
ronade,’ as the mids called his telescope, and retired, with the first lieutenant, to 
the sanctum of the binnacle, where they stood in close consultation. 

Among the rest, I produced my canvass-covered star-gazer, and was endeavor- 
ing, with inexperienced hand, to fix my eye upon the object of attention. 

Group after group formed along the decks, each around some oracle of the fore- 
castle, and speculated sagely upon the probable character of the stranger. 

Many shrewd guesses were formed, and those respectable characters, the oldest 
sailors, were delivered of many a wise shake of the head, and muttered words of 
wisdom. Old Bill Thompson, the quarter-gunner, who was standing near the 
main-chains, rolling his quid from one cheek to the other, tipping his norwester, 
and striving to look gracious, with a phiz marvellously resembling a gnarled and 
split oak stump, brought out in gruff tones, ‘ Mayhap, Mr. Garnet, you’d lend me 
that ’ere peeper, for why I’ve been on salt water longer nor you, though there’s 
not a better sailor aboard of your inches.’ 

Delighted with this flattering encomium upon my seamanship, I gave him my 
telescope, and after pulling up his trousers, and drawing his mahogany fist across 
his eyes, he took a ‘ long, last, lingering gaze’ at the fairy craft. He slowly took 
down the glass from his eye, turned round, handed it to me, looked exceedingly 
knowing, and provokingly inclined to conceal his knowledge, took a fresh quid 
from his ‘ backy box,’ and with a grin of infinite meaning, said—nothing at all. 

29 
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* Well, oid Bill,’ said I, * what is she? do you know her? speak, man.’ 

‘Do I” said he, with a sepulchral tone, and a look that would have immortali 
zed him as the ghost i in Hamlet,— Do I” 

Now this was all we could worm out of the old lignumvite block, but the crew 
around knew that two words from Bill ‘Thompson were worth a sermon from any 
one else, and all watched the movements of the stranger with even greater intent- 
ness of observation. 

While wondering, in my own mind, what the deuce Bill could mean, I heard the 
order, ‘ Pass the word for the master. Aw ay I sprang, down the ladder, into the 
gun-room, where I found Bunting, surrounded by old charts, flags, and signals, 
and with a good stiff rummer of half-and-half, which he was contemplating with 
peculiar complacency. 

‘ Hillo! master, you’re wanted.’ 

‘Clap a stopper on your jaw-tackle, youngster,’ says he. 

‘Strange sail in sight,’ says I,—skipper, swabs, and all, puzzled about her,— 
want you to make up ‘the number »—l’ve a notion it’s a pirate.’ 

‘Pirate? says Bunting, while ‘visions of prize-money danced through his 
mind ;’ and up he sprang through the companion, and on deck in less time than I 
could ‘knot a bowline. I followed, having first stowed away his allowance, and 
found him on deck. He took a glass, and having looked steadily on the stranger, 
swept it round the horizon, and suddenly arrested it on an object which we had all 
overlooked, a ship to windward, but which not being so directly in the light, had 
escaped our observation. ‘I thought so,’ said the master, as he pointed it out to 
the captain,— that long-legged scoundrel is trying to work up to yonder ship.’ 

‘I see his game ;—beat to quarters,’ said the skipper, ‘and clear for action. 
Make sail on the ship, sir, and let us try our friend to larboard with the signals,’ 

Up went the white fold of France, but nothing appeared upon the schooner’s 
rigging ; next the red flag and cross of Britain rose to the peak, and was hauled 
down ; the rich and heavy standard of Spain next unrolled itself to the wind, and 
was answered from the schooner with the black and yellow flag, and the smoke of 
a gun issued from her decks, and the ball danced ahead of us and fell in the waves. 
Again this was hauled down, and the stripes and stars of America waved gaily in 
the breeze, while the union-jack ran up to the foremast head. Our friend on the 
left swung round in stays, and showing us a neat and well-turned stern, away she 
glided over the waves, with all sail set. 

The ship to windward threw her bows round, dashing up the spray before her, 
and displayed American colors, and ran down toward us with a flowing sheet. 
We immediately set all sail upon the ship, and reeling and staggering under her 
canvass, she sprang away, with the wind dead aft. 

As a square-rigged vessel has great advantage over a fore-and-aft, on this point 
of sailing, we gained on the schooner hand over hand. 

As the day waned, the wind lulled, and ere the sun set, sank away to a light breeze 
which filled the upper canvass, but did not swell the lower and heavier sails. The 
twilight of the tropics, short but bright, came rapidly on, and as the glorious sun 
screened himself from view behind the flame-tinted waves, cannopied by masses of 
crimson clouds, the rich silver moon rose in radiance in the east, stealing gradually on, 
as if loath to take the station just abdicated by her predecessor. 

And there, in the distance, with the long shadow of her tall masts and tapering pil 
of canvass resting on the billow, lay, with the bright light dancing round her graceful 
bows, the chase, which we had brought just within rauge, as the wind died away to a 
calm. There we lay, hammering away from the bowchasers at the beautiful and 


graceful fabric which sported before us, as if the ocean were its fairy home, and the 
elements its play -fellows. 

The bow-guns being of too light metal to reac +h her, as she almost insensibly left us, 
one of the eighteen pound rs from the main-deck was wheeled into its place, and fired 
repeatedly without success. At last the skipper walked forward, and pointing and 
ranging the gun, applied the match, and the schooner’s gafl-topmast flew in shivers, 
carrying with it the peak of the mainsail. 

‘My eyes!’ said the foremast men, in astonishment. 

‘Clear away the boats, and call the boarders!’ shouted the lieutenant of the watch ; 
and soon the launch was hoisted out, and the cutters dropped over the side, each with 
their fighting crew, composed of the picked men of the ship. 
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The moon glanced on sheathless cutlass and polished pike, as they were passing 
from the dark shade of the vessel, and the rollocks grated, as the oars fell into them 
with simultaneous movement. ‘ Give way !—and the crew rose to the stroke, and kept 
time with the most beautiful precision. The cutters took the lead, diverging so as to 
reach the bow and stern at once, while the launch kept steadily on, with the purpose 
of boarding amid-ships. 

We perceived them getting out sweeps, and endeavoring to escape. Slowly we 
approached till we could see a dark mass colleeted in the waist of the schooner; sud- 
denly it opened,—a flash—and the whizzing sound of a heavy ball cut the air over 1s, 
and we heard it dash into the water far behind. ‘Pull men, pull,—give strong way ;’— 
and with powerful strokes the launch was rapidly forced through the water; when, 
again, that flash, and two of the oars flew from the side, tearing out the tholepins, and 
flooring the stout topmen who pulled them. We were now within ten yards of the 
schooner, and the cutters about the same distance, when the bow-gun of the launch, 
loaded with musket-balls, was discharged, and cleared a space on deck of which our 
men availed themselves, and immediately boarded with the quick courage of seamen. 
A close and deadly struggle now commenced, pistol-shots crashed, and cutlasses 
gleamed from out the dark and waving mass of men, while now and then, the dead 
heavy sound told where the blade found its sheath, or the bullet pierced some broad 
and bold bosom. The Spaniards, headed by their leader, an Apollo-like figure, but 
seamed with cuts, and blackened with smoke, fought in desperation. 

It was in vain—the brawny arms of the boarders clove their way to the forecastle. 
Their leader went down, felled by a tremendous blow from the handspike of a topman, 
and his crew were forced down the hatchways, dragging with them the body of their 
captain. The hatches were clapped on, the wounded and dead removed to our own 
ship, the sails trimmed, and with a prize crew of twelve men, the schooner fell into our 
wake. 

The moon now rode high in heaven, and the tired watch slowly paced the decks; 
the ship was under easy sail, moving about four knots through the water, and the 
schooner about a quarter of a mile astern, when we heard a stir and commotion on 
board her ; the clash of swords, and the ring of the pistol, sounded faintly to the night,—- 
soon a shout, a cry; and the lieutenant hastened to report, and ordered all hands up. 
But scarce could they rush upon deck, ere a terrific report came over the waves, making 
the ship stagger with the concussion, and the sails flap heavily against the masts 
then rushed a spire of lurid flame heavingly upwards, casting a baleful and flickering 
glare upon the pallid countenances of the men; for an instant it flashed terribly bright, 
then fell, and a thick column of black and stifling smoke hung dark and gloomy over 
the spot; while the plash and hiss, as the falling pieces dropt in the wave, told but too 
well, the fate of our brave companions. Still that black banner hung upon the bright 
brow of night, like a funeral pall over the crushed and mangled relics of those free- 
hearted men. 

The crew stood in a stupor of dismay and astonishment, but as the dark cloud 
rolled by, life was restored to their limbs, and with seamen’s energy, the boats were 
cleared before the order was fairly given. ‘Lower away !’—and the quarter-boats and 
gig were leaping rapidly over the curling waves. The ship was put about and stood 
for the fatal spot. 

‘re the first cutter had proceeded far, they found one of the unfortunate prize crew, and 
drew him into the boat, still alive, though bruised, and with his thigh shattered, and 
body blackened and scorched. After a strict search, none others were found; but as 
they returned, the corse of the Spanish captain met them upon the crest of a wave, 
with the same stern and unconquerable resolution depicted on his cracked and shrivel- 
led features, a fusee clasped firmly in one hand and the other clenched on a miniature. 

He was brought on board, al soon after committed to the deep, a fitting sepulchre 
for that form whose animating spirit was as fierce and ungovernable in its passions, 
and as beautiful in its repose, as the untamed waves that now roll over his head. Oh! 
could the dark depths of the unfathomed blue but speak,—could they but reveal the 
scenes that have passed in violence over their serene bosom, and the knowledge of 
which has sunk with the corses of the murdered, down, far down, until they rest safe 
from mortal ken, in its sedgy caves,—could the deeps but lift up their voice,—oh, what 
tidings to blanch the cheek and dim the eye would they not tell! Shame that the 
beauty and purity of earth’s loveliest should thus, by the violent hand of man, be pol- 
luted and desecrated ! 

Day after day rolled on, and our unfortunate comrade lingered on the brink of death, 
his reason shattered by the dreadful shock, and his body slowly recovering its strength. 
At last his mind regained its sway, and he told us the circumstances of the awful 
catastrophe. They were these : 
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During the second watch, the hatches were burst open, and the Spaniards, headed 
by their, as we supposed mortally wounded, leader, broke out and attacked them. 
They were soon driven back, fighting as if only desirous to sell their lives dear, and 
their captain, seeing all hope lost, drew up his lofty form with an unearthly expression 
of defiance and scorn, and touched a train previously prepared, and leading to the 
magazine. ‘Tis fired !’—and the explesion hurled them all, friend and foe, vessel and 
crew, in wild commotion into the air. He had escaped almost by miracle, and knew 
nothing more until he found himself upon his hammock in the hospital. 

A few days more, and we entered the harbor of Havana, and having delivered over 


the pirates to the fate that awaited them, we returned to our ocean home, sadder and 
wiser men. 


We are tempted to subjoin one touching eflusion from the chaste muse of Mrs. 
Sigourney. What subject has that lady ever essayed in verse, which she did not cause 
to glow and be impressive ? 


FILIAL CLAIMS. 


Wuo bendeth with meek eye, and bloodless cheek, 
Thus o’er the new-born babe ?—content to take, 
As payment for all agony and pain, 
Its first soft kiss,—its first breath on her brow,— 
The first faint pressure of its tiny hand? 

It is not needful that I speak the name 
Of that one being on this earth, whose love 
Doth never falter. 


Answer me, young man! 
Thou, who thro’ chance and change of time hast trod 
Thus far.—when some with vengeful wrath have mark’d 
Thy waywardness,—or in thy time of wo 
Deserted thee,--or with a rainbow smile 
Cheer’d and forsook,—or on thine errors scowl’d 
With unforgiving memory,—did she,— 
Thy mother ? 


Child ! in whose rejoicing heart 
The cradle scene is fresh—the lulling hymn 
Sull clearly echo’d,—when the blight of age 
Withereth that bosom, where thy head doth lay 
When pain shall paralyze the arm that clasps 
Thy form so tenderly,——wilt thou forget ? 
Wilt thou be weary? though long years should ask 
Thy patient offices of love, to gird 


A broken mind ? 


Turn back thy book of life 
To its first page. What impress meets thee there ? 
Lines from a mother’s pencil. When her scroll 
Of time is finished, and the hand of death 


Stamps that strong seal, which none save God may break, 
What should its last trace be ? 


Thy bending form, 
In sleepless love, the dying couch be side, 
‘Thy tender hand upon the closing eye, 
Unshrinking, though cold dews of pain are there, 
Thy kiss upon the lips, thy prayer to heaven, 
The chasten’d re ndering of thy filial trust 
Up to the white-wing’d angel ministry. 


We refrain from a further notice of ‘The Gift,’ until its appearance; but we can pre- 


diet, with little fear of future disproval, that the volume, in every respect,—in execution, 


literary merit, and splendid embellishments,—will equal any work of the kind for 1836, 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 
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MRS. FELICIA HEMANS 


‘Rear high thy bleak, majestic hills, 

Thy sheltered valleys proudly spread ; 
And, Britain, pour thy thousand rills, 

And wave thy heaths, with blossoms red : 
For ah! what future form shall tread 

Thine airy heights, thy woodland reign, 
Since she, the sweetest Poet ’s dead, 

That ever breathed the soothing strain ! 


Fe.icira Hermans is no more! 


The harp whose music was familiar to many 
a mind, hangs shivered and tuneless by her tomb. The work of death is done: 
and the spirit which has kindled with so many elevated thoughts, which has 
explored the chambers of human affection, and awakened so many sympathies, 
has ascended to the mansions of eternal repose. 


The bruised heart is at rest ; and 
the robes of mortality will no longer be folded over its trials and pains. A soul 
has departed from the earth, that shed brightness wherever its inspiration breathed, 
or its records fell. ‘ We mourn the dimming of a shining star’ 


The demise of this gifted lady is an event of no ordinary moment. A mine of 
rich and lofty thought has been suddenly lost from the world. The poet has 
gone, at the moment when her imagination seemed to be kindled at the throne of 
Gop ; when a golden spirituality breathed through every line of her verse, and 
seemed to imbue the reader with kindred feelings, and kindred thoughts; when 
affliction had sanctified her affections, and lifted them above the world. Nothing 
is left us for consolation, but her works, the memory of her chequered but saintly 
life, and the fond belief that there has been ministered unto her an abundant 
entrance in the Land of the Blest. 

Her history, though eventful, is short. We shall glance at it, therefore, but briefly ; 
and as several of our transatlantic correspondents were among her most intimate 
friends and associates, we anticipate from some one of them, an ample sketch of her 
career. The progress of such a mind to signal excellence in a delicate and difficult art,— 
the circumstances which combined to shed around her works such an atmosphere of 
beauty and feeling,—and the influence of external events on a spirit so richly endowed, 
cannot fail, when recorded, to be read with benefit and interest. 


The maiden name of Mrs. Hemans was Fe.ic1a DororHea Brown. 


She was born 
in Liverpool. 


One of her parents, her mother, we believe, was of Irish extraction. Her 
early years were spent in Liverpool; and amid the enchanting scenery for which the 
country in the environs of that city is not without fame, it is believed that her brilliant 
faculties of thought were first excited. Here, commencing at the early age of 
thirteen, she composed the poems entitled ‘ Wallace,’ ‘Dartmoor,’ ‘The Restoration of 
Works of Art to Italy,’ and ‘ Dramatic Scenes.’ These were her first efforts in poetry, 
and were more remarkable for earnestness and vigor of imagination, than for the me- 
lody of the art. By degrees, however, she attained to a harmony of versification, as 


new as it was sweet. In early maidenhood, she married a person named 


Hemans, which name she has rendered famous by her genius, and removed with him to 
Wales. 


Here she made herself fairly known to the world as an author, by the publi- 
cation of her ‘Welsh Melodies,’ ‘The Siege of Valencia,’ and a few lyrics that had 
appeared previously in the London New Monthly Magazine, while it was yet under the 
editorial direction of Thomas Campbell, Previously to this, however, she had contribu- 
ted some very able prose articles on the subject of Foreign Literature, to Constable’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. Her productions now began to excite a large share of public 
attention. She received the particular applause of Lord Byron and Shelley, and 
enjoyed the increasing admiration of the literary world, the existence of which was 
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conveyed to her through a thousand channels. These testimonials of her merit did not 
elate her; for she shunned the public gaze, and was from first to last a shrinking and 
delicate-hearted woman. That she relished the approval of the gifted and the good, is 
manifest from the closeness with which they clung to her friendship, and vied with each 
other in offices of respect. Her communications to the London and Edinburgh jour- 
nals were franked by the bishop of St. Asaphs, where she resided. With Sir Robert 
Liston, and the lamented Heber, before his departure for India, she was a favorite and 
a friend. Her verses to his memory are the best tribute produced by his regretted 
demise. The works to which we have alluded, were speedily followed by ‘The Forest 
Sanctuary,’ ‘The Records of Women,’ her most successful work,—‘ Songs of the Affec- 
tions,’ ‘ National Lyrics, and Songs for Music,’ and ‘ Scenes and Hymns of Life.’ Of 
these productions, in design and execution, no eulogy too liberal can be spoken. They 
are full of sweetness, originality, grace, and feeling,—and no lyrics in the language can 
exceed them. 

While in the midst of these, from some cause to us unknown, Mrs. Hemans met 
with a saddening and unexpected event, in the estrangement of her husband, after she 
had borne him several children, all sons. He grew cold and morose, and finally 
deserted his family, and departed, we believe, from Wales. He never returned again to 
his kindred. There is every reason to imagine that he was unworthy of such a woman. 
That she was a fond and faithful wife and mother, can never be doubted for a moment. 
Probably she was too much so, for such a husband: for there are many natures so 
phlegmatic and forbidding, as to become weary of the purest affection. 

After this death-blow to her peace, Mrs. Hemans returned to Liverpool, and resided 
at Wavertree, near that city, with her sons, Henry, Claude, and William. She mingled 
little in society, though continually solicited. In the private circles at the house of 
William B. Chorley, Esq., and a few other intimate friends, she was met occasionally 
by literary persons, both of England and America, who desired her acquaintance. Her 
younger son was beloved by all, for his excessive beauty. She was noted for her strong 
repugnance to be considered a lioness,—and cared so little about the poetical reputation 
she had acquired, as to evince much uneasiness whenever the subject was mentioned. 

She visited Wales but once before her death, after the estrangement of her husband. 
With what feelings of tenderness she regarded the tenantless dwelling where she once 
resided, and gave birth to her children, may be inferred from the following stanzas, 
which form the opening portion of a poem entitled ‘The Deserted House ;’ 





Gloom is upon thy lonely hearth, 
O silent House! once filled with mirth! 
Sorrow is in the breezy sound 

Of thy tall poplars, whispering round. 


The shadows of departed hours 
Hang dim upon thine early flowers ; 
Even in thy sunshine seems to brood 
Something more deep than solitude. 


Fair art thou, fair to a stranger’s gaze, 
Mine own sweet home of other days! 
My children’s birth-place! yet to me, 
It is too much to look on thee. 


Too much! for all about thee spread, 
I feel the memory of the dead; 

And almost linger for the feet, 

That never more my steps shall meet! 


After this time, she continued to write only for the magazines and annuals, for which 
she was munificently repaid. Offers of service reached her from all quarters of the 
kingdom, and even from America, whence she received a very liberal amount for a Bos- 
ton edition of her poems, edited, if we mistake not, by Professor Norton, of Cambridge 
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She then removed to Dublin, where one or two of her sons, whose names we have not 
mentioned, were placed at the University. Henry, who inherits much of his mother’s 
poetical talent, was sent to Shrewsbury, and Claude to Charleston, South Carolina, 
where, until recently, he resided. He is, we learn, about to enter Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

On the 17th of May last, in Dawson-street, Dublin, this accomplished woman died. 
Her last verses, entitled ‘The Poetry of the Psalms,’ appeared in the Dublin University 
Magazine. They glow with the ‘beauty of holiness,’ and bespeak the solemn grandeur of 
a spirit ripened for the skies. A few weeks before her death, while in a deep decline, she 
was applied to, to undertake a prose work, and a series of novels, after some popular 
German model. How eloquent is her reply! ‘I have now,’ she says, ‘passed through 
the feverish and somewhat visionary state of mind often connected with the passionate 
study of art in early life; deep affections and deep sorrows seem to have solemnized 
my whole being, and I now feel as if bound to higher and holier tasks, which, though 
I may occasionally lay aside, I could not long wander from without some sense of dere- 
liction. I hope it is no self-delusion, but I cannot help sometimes feeling as if it were 
my true task to enlarge the sphere of sacred poetry, and extend its influence.’ What 
more can we say, than that Felicia Hemans lived beloved, and died lamented? Who 
that reads, has not become familiar with her ‘Lines to Spring,’ ‘Bring Flowers,’ and 
‘The Bride’s Farewell? What American heart does not thrill at ‘The Landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers? What wife, what mother, but has kindled at the-radiant pictures of 
her affectionate pencil ? 

But she is gone,—and her memory is blest. A ‘better country’ has opened upon her 
enchanted vision, and for her to die, was a victory and a gain. For her departure, 
who would weep, or feel the throb of pity? ‘Why should pity be entertained for a 
heart which sin had never humbled,—for a spirit that never fell? Pity is for our weak- 
nesses,—to our weaknesses be it given: not to the Strength that rises over Pain, and 
is sustained from Heaven. Shall we weep for the stormy life?—It was a triumph: 
for the lonely death 7—It was an immortality ! 

Weep not for her! Her spirit was too fair, 
Too pure and free, for this guilt-tainted earth; 
The sinless glory, and the golden air 


Of Zion, seemed to claim her from her birth :— 
Weep not for her! 


Lorp Byron.—It appears that several unpublished poems from the pen of this 
noble bard are in existence, and will ere long appear in an American edition. 
How they have escaped the researches constantly made since 1823, for his lord- 
ship’s Poetical Remains, is somewhat marvellous. Should they prove authentic, 
(and it would be a fool-hardy attempt, indeed, to imitate with success the poems 
of Byron,) they will be perused with deep interest,—for whatever may be said of 
the author of Childe Harold, or the tendency of much of his verse, it cannot be 
denied that it burned and glowed with the true fire of genius,— 


‘for e’en the light that led astray 
Was light from Heaven.’ 


There is a fervor, an impetuosity, and often a thrilling tenderness and pathos in 
his writings, which few can equal, and none can exceed. 

The published ‘ Recollections’ of, and ‘ Conversations’ with Lord Byron, are 
already very numerous ; yet we incline to the opinion that the best of them are 
unwritten. We know one esteemed friend, at least, whose memories of his lord. 
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ship are as many and vivid as those of the Countess of Blessington. We desired 
her lately to oblige us with some papers on the subject ; but her diffidence is equal- 
led only by her capability ; and, in the kindest terms, she expresses her fear of 
success, and declines the task. Our readers lose, in consequence, some beautiful 
sketches of Byron and Italy, which, if only written as we have heard them, would 
be rich and valuable. We subjoin a brief extract from her reply to our request : 
‘With regard to the remembrances you solicit, let me say, that I feas the world 
has been surfeited with recollections of Lord Byron. Has not the public gaped 
enough at his ‘ charlatanism? His genius blazed before the world, and lives in 
his poetry, rather to blight the soul, than to elevate or make it happy. Ido not 
consider every person calculated to embody one single thought of that gifted man. 
He talked differently at different times, and shone as the sun shines,—sometimes 
in rainbow hues, sometimes amid darkness. He did not disappoint me. I 
found him unpretending, natural: he seemed to me like a sensitive, gracefully-bash- 
ful boy,—a young Jove, hiding his thunderbolts. The impression he left on my 
mind was uniformly pleasing ; and I admired and venerated him too much then, 
to wrong him now, by endeavoring to convey, in my feeble language, even his 
most hasty expressions,—for they were full of eloquence and nobility.’ 
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HistoricaL Dictionary.—Messrs. Freeman Hunt anp Company, No. 1, John 
street, have recently published Durivace’s popular Cyclopedia of Ancient and 
Modern History,—in other words, a copious Historical Dictionary of celebrated 
institutions, persons, places, and things, with notices of the present state of the 
principal cities, countries, and kingdoms of the known world; to which is added 
a chronological view of memorable events, as earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
storms, conflagrations, diseases, famines, inventions, discoveries, battles, treaties, 
settlements, and origins of religious sects. We have seldom met with a work of 
this class which presented so much various and valuable information, so perspicu- 
ously arranged, as the one before us. It is illustrated by numerous wood engrav- 
ings, many of which are fine specimens of art. 















Bausis’ GroararpHy AND AtLas.—This work, we are inclined to believe, from 
a cursory examination, is destined to become a favorite in our public schools. It 

i is edited by Tuomas G. Braprorp, Esq., and is an original compilation from the 
excellent Abrége de Géographie of Adrian Balbi, published a year or two since. 
The general views which succeed the details are comprehensive and concise ; that 
portion devoted to the United States furnishes the most recent intelligence ; and the 
changes of other countries are accurately noted. The Atlas contains thirty-two 
maps, drawn and engraved with care and clearness. The wood cuts, illustrative 
of the different varieties of men, mountains, animals, etc., are creditably executed. 
Messrs. Freeman Hunt anp Company are the publishers. 











Err:ta.—By some cause, traceable only to the mails, the proof sheets of the first article in the present number were not 
received from the accomplished author, until the first portions had gone to press, Several errors have in consequence escaped 
correction. We would thank the reader, therefore, tu pencil on his copy the following errata: Page 86, llth line from top, 
for have disu: ited, read have been disunited ;—87, 19th line from top, for desire, read reason ;—do. 23d line, for presumptive, 
read promotive ;—38, 3d line from top, tor any, read every ;—do. 4th line from top, for they eschew, read it eschews ~—do. 2th 
line from top, for them, read men ;—59th, 5th line from top, for strange, read stranger. 










